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with a 
rass are 
This is 
Heat a 



weight, of fculphite of soda; and 60 
b L7s by weight, of sodmm phosphate 
P r l dissolved in 1,000 parts of water 
Ti'Ln used the hath must, be hot. A 
*ld SaX without the addition of potas- 
Zi cyanide may also be used for g, d- 
• «nd this consists of 7 parts, by 
ing -' h> of '-old chloride; 30 parts, by 
* e - g h ' uf yellow prussiate of potash; 30 
hv wei-ht of potash; 30 parts, by 
-It in LOW? part, of 

^tt^Lto gild zinc articles, dissolve 
an Jarts of gold chloride in 20 parts of 
Klled water, and SO parts of potassium 
cyanide in SO parts, of water, mix the 
u.tions stir a few times, filter, and add 
?a t a r5 parts, and fine chalk, 100 parts. 
The resulting paste is applied 
Brash Objects of copper and b 
previously coated with zinc, 
done in the following manner 
concentrated sal ammoniac solutionto 
the boiling point with addition of zinc 
dust and immerse the thoroughly cleaned 
objects until a uniform zinc coating has 
formed. Or boil the articles in a con- 
centrated caustic soda solution with zmc 
dust. 

OXIDIZING PROCESSES: 

Aluminum Plating, — I. — To plate iron 
and other metals with pure aluminum, 
deoxidize the pieces with a solution of 
borax and place them in an enameling 
oven, fitted for receiving metallic vapors. 
Raise the temperature to 1,832° to 2,732° 
F. Introduce the aluminum vapors 
generated by heating a quantity of the 
metal on the sand bath. When the 
vapors come in contact with the metallic 
surfaces, the aluminum is deposited. 
The vapors that have not been used or 
are exhausted may be conducted into a 
vessel of water. 

To Copper Aluminum, 
take 

H.- — Sulphate of copper. 30 parts 
Cream of tartar.. . . 30 parts 

Soda 25 parts 

Water 1,000 parts 

The articles to be coppered are merely 
dipped in this bath, but they must be 
^cll cleaned previously. 

Antimony Baths. — I. — By dissolving 
15 parts, by weight, of tartar emetic 
a-nd 15 parts of prepared tartar in 500 
parts of hot water and adding 45-60 
parts of hydrochloric acid and 45-60 
parts of powdered antimony, brass be- 
comes coated in the boiling liquid with 
beautiful antimony colors. In this 
manner it is possible to impart to brass 



golden, copper-red, violet, or bluish-gray 
shades, according to a shorter or longer 
stay of the objects in the liquid. These 
antimony colors possess a handsome 
luster, are permanent, and never change 
in the air. 

II, — Carbonate of soda, 200 parts, by 
weight; sulphide of antimony, 50 parts; 
water, 1,000 parts. Heat the whole in 
a porcelain^ capsule for 1 hour, keeping 
constantly in ebullition; next, filter the 
solution, which, on cooling, leaves a 
precipitate, which boil again with the 
liquid for one-half hour, whereupon th 
bath is ready for use. 

To Coat Brass Articles with Antimony 
Colors. — Dissolve 15 parts, by weight, of 
tartar emetic and 15 parts, by weight, of 
powdered tartar in 500 parts, by weight, 
of hot water and add 50 parts, by weight 
of hydrochloric acid, and 50 parts, by 
weight, of powdered antimony. In+c 
this mixture, heated to a boil, the 
mersed articles become covered wit' 
luster colors, a golden shade appearin 
at first, which is succeeded by cne 
copper red. If the objects remain ionge 
in the liquid, the color passes into viole 
and finally into bluish gray. 

Brassing. — I. — To brass small articl 
of iron or steel drop them into a our rt 
water and \ ounce each of sulphate 
copper and protoehloride of tin. St 
the articles in this solution until desire 
color is obtained. 

II. — Brassing Zinc, Steel, Cast I 
etc. — Acetate of copper, 100 parts, b 
weight; cyanide of potassium, 250. parts 
bisulphite of soda, 200 parts; liquid am 
monia, 100 parts; protoehloride of zm 
80 parts; distilled water, 10,000 parts 
Dissolve the cyanide of potassium an 
the bisulphite of soda. On the othe 
hand, dissolve the ammonia , in tnre 
fourths of the water and. the prot. 
chloride of zinc in the remaining water 
next, mix the two solution*. Th s bat 
is excellent for brassing zmc and is use 
cold. „„_ , 

de iv!-Aoetat e of copper, 150 'PjrUj, b 

cyanide of P° tos 0 s i u ^ r ,° p F ro tochlorid 
piute of soda 200 a8 abov 

^Sbatbsa^or iron, cast iron, an 
steel, and is used cold. 
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r . „„ Mptal — Dissolve 200 
Colored ^^° n ? e !?u S tic potash in 
parts, by ^!i e ? f an Tadd ™ ° f 
1,000 P^f/^J Solution for W£ an 
litharge- B« u t a little of the 

hour, taking «™ ^solved. .When 
litharge winains una ^ ^ 

cold, pour oft the clear ^ d 

ready for ^f' • V ellow-brown color 
fro in the solution, a yeuo UoW> 

'pears, becoming ^* u "VJl violet and 
* e P | and finally a beauUf ^ 
blue. As soon as tne a quic kly 

*uid dry in sawdust. 

£3f rf "SS ^^ostl, exhibit a 

«f ranstic soda and 4U pans ui ^ 

La^y a Tc q SLera h °da r rk,vellow color. 
Now addlo the mixture, which is re- 
moved from the fire, 40 parts of concen- 
trated cold blue vitriol solution. A red 
precipitate is obtained from the vitriol, 
which falls to the bottom at 167 b. 
Next a wooden sieve, fitted to the vessel 
is put into the liquid with the polished 
brass articles. Toward the end of the 
second minute the golden color is usually 
dark enough. The sieve with the arti- 
cles is taken out and the latter are 
washed and dried in sawdust. If they 
remain in the copper solution they soon 
assume a green color, which in a short 
time passes into yellow and bluish green, 
and finally into the iridescent colors. 
These shades must be produced slowly 
at a temperature of 133° to 135° F. 

To Give a Green Color to Gold Jew- 
elry. — Take verdigris, HO parts, by 
weight; sal ammoniac, 120 parts; ni- 
trate of potassium, 45 parts; sulphate 
of zinc, 16 parts. Grind the whole and 
mix with strong vinegar. Place on the 
fare and boil in it the articles to be col- 
ored. 

Nickeling by Oxidation.— I.— Nickel- 
ing may be performed on all metals cold, 
by means of nickelene by the Mitresaey 
process without employing electrical 
apparatus, and any desired thickness 

nickel. U 18 Said t0 be m ° rc 3 ° lid 

take'? ^ a I h -T: Clean the °Mects and 
potash S by w f Sbt, of American 
?f the nil 5 PartS ' b ? wei S ht - °f water. 



partg, by weight of ehlorhydric ladd 
I part, by weight, of water. The 1 



.i part, 

is employed cold 



. Per 
bath 



emp'u.r 

Second Bath.— Put 250 parts, v 
weight, of sulphate ot copper in 25,000 
parts, by weight of water. After di s . 
solution add a few drops of sulphuric 
acid, drop by drop, stirring the li quid 
_.'i.U r. wririn^n stick until it 



solution add a few drops of sulph 
acid, drop by drop, stirring the li quid 
with a wooden stick until it become 
clear as spring water. 

Take out the pieces thus cleaned and 
place them in what is called the copp et 
bath, attaching to them leaves of zh vc . 
they will assume a red tint. Then p aS g 
them into the nickeling bath, which i s 
thus composed: 

By weight 

Cream of tartar 20 parts 

Sal ammoniac, in 

powder 10 parts 

Kitchen salt 5 parts 

Stannous chloride 20 parts 

Sulphate of nickel, 

single 30 parts 

Sulphate of nickel, 

double 50 P arts 

Remove the pieces from the bath in a 
few minutes and rub them with fine sand 
on a moist rag. Brilliancy will thus be 
obtained. To improve the appearance, 
applv a brass wire brush. The nickel- 
ing is said to be more solid and beauti- 
ful than that obtained by the electrical 

method. . , . 

Brilliancy may be also imparted D> 
means of a piece of buff glued on a 
wooden wheel and smeared with mm 
lish red stuff. This will give a glazed 
appearance. 

H._p rep are a bath of neutral »m 
chloride and a neutral solution oi 
nickel salt. The objects are un MCijr 
in the bath with small pieces oi v 
and kept boiling for sometime. 



Iphate in the proper" 
of the latter to o n > °j fe 



process has given sat l rfactory r 
It is easy to prepare the wnc c ^ 
bv dissolving it in hydrochloric 
well as a saturated solution °^*od& 
niacal nickel sulp 
of two volumes of 

zinc chloride. The objects sn^ bat | 
boiled for 15 minutes in v* , re f. 
Nickel salt may also be employe > 
erably in the state of chloride. 

... J c opP e ' 

Pickling Solutions.— Oxidize ^ 
brass, and German silver article Jn ^ 
be cleansed bv acid solutions- 
case of brass alloys, this pr° ceS j u ]l yd' 
which the object acquires a or 
low surface, is known as <■ vj^p <" 
yellowing. The treatment c 



I 
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tide ? caustic "oda and 10 parts water, 
1 P art ; Tc Sutfon of potash or soda or in 
or m a so ut b - ects may be r .laced 

lime r nS S benzine. When all the 
in al been removed, the article is 



int ? iVpartT water, and allowed to re- 
an d 10 pang acqu i res a reddish tinge, 
mam m tul " 1 H in 40 ° iv> nitrin 
ft is then immersed in *u 



mam 
is 



"T Sr*rS- of removing .the 
aC \ d :- -,Z ind then for a few seconds into 
part nitric acid, 1.25 parts 

* fnl uric acid of 66° Be., 0.01 part com- 
sulphuric ac a lampblack. 

m on salt, ana u.o* F u . i,^^ 

The 



T article must 'then be immediately 
fl ^%: r refuly washed with watei .till no 
trace of acid remains. It is tnen reaoy 
S galvanizing or drying m bran or 
teech sawdust When articles united 
S soft solder are pickled m nitric acid, 
The solder receives a gray-black color. 

Palladiumizing Watch Movements.— 
Palladium is successfully employed for 
coatine parts of timepieces and other 
pieces of metals to preserve them against 
oxidation. To prepare a. palladium 
bath use the following ingredients: 
Chloride of palladium, 10 parts, by 
weight; phosphate of ammonia, 100 
parts; phosphate of soda, 300 parts; 
benzoic acid, 8 parts; water, 2,000 
parts. 

Metal Browning by Oxidation.— The 
article ought first to be cleaned with 
either nitric acid or muriatic acid, then 
immersed in an acid affecting the metal 
and dried in a warm place. A light 
coating is thus formed.. For a second 
coating acetic or formic acid is used 
preferably for aluminum, nickel, and 
copper; but for iron and steel, muriatic 
or nitric acid. After cleaning, the. arti- 
cle is placed in a solution of tannin or 
gallic acid, and is then dried in a warm 
place as before. The second coating is 
of a yellowish-brown color. On placing 
it near the fire, the color can be deepened 
until it becomes completely black; care 
must be taken to withdraw it when the 
desired shade is produced. Instead or 
the acids employed for the first coating, 
ammonia may be used. 

, Silvering by Oxidation. — The oxidiz- 
ing of silver darkens it, and eives an an- 
tique appearance that is highly prized. 

L— The salts of silver are colorless 
when the acids, the elements of which 



enter into their composition, are not col- 
ored, but they generally blacken on ex- 

Eosure to light. It is easy, therefore, to 
lacken silver and obtain its oxide; it is 
sufficient to place it in contact with a 
sulphide, vapor of sulphur, sulphohydric 
acids, such as the sulphides or polysul- 
phides of potash, soda, dissolved in water 
and called eau de barege. The chlorides 
play the same part, and the chloride of 
lime in solution or simply Javelle water 
may be used. It is used hot in order to 
accelerate its action. The bath must be 
prepared new for each operation for two 
reasons: (1) It is of little value; (2) 
the sulphides precipitate rapidly and 
give best effects only at the time of their 
direct precipitations. The quantity of 
the reagent in solution, forming the bath, 
depends upon the thickness of the deposit 
of silver. When this is trifling, the oxi- 
dation penetrates the entire deposit and 
the silver exfoliates in smaller scales, 
leaving the copper bare. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, m this case to operate 
with dilute baths inclosing only about 
45 grains of oxidizant at most per quart. 
The operation is simple: Heat the nec- 
essary quantity of water, add the sul- 
phide or chloride and agitate to ettec 
the solution of the mixture, and then al 
once plunge in the silver-plated articles, 
leaving them immersed only for. a le^ 
seconds, which exposure is sufficient tc 
cover it with a pellicle of deep Wack-Uu» 
silver. After withdrawing they an 
plunged in clean cold water, rinsed 

and either left mat or else pol 
ished, according to the nature of tin 

^Should the result not be satisfactory 

Sue P "f^ and brush jj 
S brushes pas-d over wax. Or «g 

brush with a soft ^S^oride soh 
holic or aqueous platimc cmor. 
tion of 1 in 20. 

m.-Sulphurizing tarfejed with tb 
following methods, vv otass i u , 
heated to about 175 JS. F amnlt 
sulphide 5 P^ ts | 0 b y r r ; S Water, 1,00 
nium carbonate, 10 ' W£ j to g part: 

parts; or, ca . lc ' um 4( SU D 1 P r t 3 ; water. 1.0C 
sal ammoniac, 4 parts, 

parts. 
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potassium nitrate, F of br0 . 

thereby. 

. 4 qw t T Mix together bis- 

from all grease, which is best accom 
plSed b/ boiling them 
tion or by washing in spmt oi wine- 
Care should be talfen not to touch the 
article with the fingers after this 

cleaning. However clean the hand 
Say be! it always has grease on it and 
leaves spots after touching, especially on 
steel. Next the object is dipped into 
the liquid, or if this is not possible the 
solution is applied thin but evenly with a 
brush, pencil, or rabbit's foot. When 
the liquid has dried, the article is placed 
for a half hour in simple boiling water. 
If a very dark shade is desired the proc- 
ess i3 repeated until the required color 
is attained. 

II. — Apply, by means of a sponge, a 
solution or crystallized iron chloride, 2 
parts; solid butter of antimony, 2 parts; 
and gallic acid, 1 part in 5 parts of water. 
Dry the article in the air and repeat the 
treatment until the desired shade is 
reached.. Finally rinse with water, 
dry, and rub with linseed-oil varnish. 

Tinning by Oxidation.— A dipping 
bath for tinning iron is prepared by dis- 
solving 300 parts, by weight, ammonia 
alum (sulphate of alumina and sulphate 
of ammonia) and 10 parts of melted 
stannous chloride (tin salt) in 20,000 
parts of warm water. As soon as the 
solution boils, the iron articles, previ- 
ously pickled and rinsed in fresh water, 
are plunged into the fluid; they are im- 
mediately covered with a layer of tin of 
a beaut.ful dull-white color! which can 
be made bright by treatment in a tub or 
idHprf * 1 .^"titics of tin salt are 
S r t0 , time as m ay be re 

for tinW \< u h 1S , also weH adapted 

iron the Inn " but here also > as ^ith 

vent oxidation ^ no { ,^ { *cient to pre- 

Larger aSli + ° f ^ e melal below. 

8 " artlcles tln ned in this way are 



polished by scratch brushing. |n r 
ning zinc ^ lhls , P ro , c ess, the a* m< 3' 
alum may be replaced by any other 
of alum, or aluminum sulphate m * T 1 
used alone; experience has shown L 



„ver, that this cannot be done with ir 
cast iron, or steel. If it is desired to H 



ow. 



other metals besides iron and zinc j n 
solution which we have described \\ 
battery must be resorted to; if the latht 
is used, the above solution should be jm 
plied in preference to any other. 



tip- 



PATINA OXIDIZING PROCESSES: 

Patina of Art Bronzes. — For all 
patinas, whether the ordinary brown 
of commerce, the green of the Bary e 
bronzes, or the dark-orange tint of the 
Florentine bronzes, a brush is used with 
pigments varying according to the shade 
desired and applied to the metal after it 
is warmed. Recipes are to be met with 
on every hand that have not been pat- 
ented. But the details of the operation 
are the important thing, and often the 
effect is produced by a handicraft which 
it is difficult to penetrate. 

I. — A dark tint may be obtained by 
cleaning the object and applying a coat 
of hydrosulphate of ammonia; then, 
after drying it, by rubbing with a brush 
smeared with red chalk and plumbago. 
The copper may also be moistened with 
a dilute solution of chloride of platina 
and warmed slightly, or still by plunging 
it in a warm solution of the hydroclilo- 
rate of antimony. For the verde an- 
tique a solution is recommended com- 
posed of 200 grams of acetic acid oi S 
strength, the same quantity of common 
vinegar, 30 parts, by weight, ot .car- 
bonate of ammonia; 10 parts, by weigm, 
of sea salt; with the same quantities . m 
, cream of tartar and acetate oi . C °PF 
and a little water. To obtain W 
bronze of medals several processes ano 
a selection: For example, the piece : 
be dipped in a bath consisting 0 e 4 
parts of the perchloride and the s » ' 
zotate of iron, warming to the e F ft 
tion of the liquid, and rubbing * 

waxed brush. ,„ 

10 par?' 



llr— Dissolve copper nitrate, ~~ jn 
by weight, and kitchen salt, » J ^ oa i, 
500 parts of water and add a son 
ammonium acetate obtained "J . it? | 



[0 parts of officmaJ *l ' 
wit h acetic acid to » 



tl? 
ate 1 



tralization of 1 
sal ammoniac w 
acid reaction, and filling up 
to 500 parts. Immerse the pi , rep 
to dry, brush off superficially hf^ 
this until the desired shade oi 
beeii obtained. 



the bronze 
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ermaneat Patina for Copper.— 



75 parts 
37 parts 



camel s-hair pencil, 
until the desired 



A Pe 

Sodium chloride. 37 parts 
Ammonia water . . 
Ammonium chlo- 
ride 

ctTone wine vin- 
St S 5,000 parts 

Mix and dissolve. Apply to objectto 
h P treated, with a 
Repeat the operation un 
fhade of green n reached. 

Yellow Green. — 
n -Oxalic acid... 5 parts 
Ammonium chlo- 
ride 10 P arts 

Acetic acid, 30 per 

cent dilution. ... oOO parts 
Mix and dissolve. Use as above in- 
dicated. The following wdl produce 
the same result: 
jii — Potassium oxalate, 

acid.. - 4 parts 

Ammonium chlo- 
ride 16-17 parts 

Vinegar contain- 
ing 6 per cent of 
acetic acid 1,000 parts 

IV— Bluish Green. — After using the 
first formula (for green) pencil over with 
the following solution: 

Ammonium chlo- 
ride 40 parts 

Ammonium car- 
bonate 120 parts 

"Water 1,000 parts 

Mix and dissolve. 
Greenish Brown. — 

V, — Potassium s u 1 - 

phuret 5 parts 

Water 1,000 parts 

Mix and dissolve. With this, pencil 
over object to be treated, let dry, then 
pencil over with 10 parts a mixture of a 
saturated solution of ammonia water and 
acetic acid and 5 parts of ammonium 
chloride thinned with 1,000 parts of 
water. Let dry again, then brush off 
well. Repeat, if necessary, until the 
desired hue is attained. 

Another Blue Green. — 
VI- — Corrosive sublimate. 25 parts 
Potassium nitrate.. 86 parts 

Borax 56 parts 

Zinc oxide 113 parts 

Copper acetate . . .220-225 parts 
Mix and heat together on the surface 
of the object under treatment. 



VII. — Brown. — The following is 
Parisian method of producing a beau 



is a 



3 parts 



tiful deep brown: 

Potassium oxalate, 

acid 

Ammonium chlo- 
ride 15 parts 

Water, distilled. . . . 280 parts 
_ Mix and dissolve. The object is pen., 
ciled over with this several times, each 
time allowing the solution to dry be- 
fore putting on any more. The process 
is slow, but makes an elegant finish. 

Green Patina Upon Copper. — To pro- 
duce a green patina upon copper take 
tartaric acid, dilute it half and naif wit' 
boiling water; coat the copper with this 1 
allow to dry for one day and rub the ap 
plied layer off again the next day wit 
oakum. The coating must be done if 
dry weather, else no success will be o 1 
tained. Take hydrochloric acid an 
dilute it half and half with boiling wate 
but the hydrochloric acid should b 
poured in the water, not vice-vers 
which is dangerous. In this hydr 
chloric acid water dissolve as much zinc 
as it can solve and allow to settle. The 
clear liquid is again diluted half with 
boiling water and the copper is coated 
with this a few times. 

Black Patina — Black patina is ob 
tained by coating with tallow the pieces 
to be oxidized and lighting with a rosin 
torch. Finally, wipe the reliefs and let 
dry. 

Blue -Black Patina.— Use a dilute so- 
lution of chloride of antimony m water 
and add a little free hydrochloric acid. 
Apply with a soft brush, allow the article 
to dry and rub with a flannel. If ex- 
pense is no object, employ a solution of 
Side of palladium, w -h Jives * 
magnificent blue black It u ."f eS fJ>^ 
however, to previously clean the articles 
"guly in" a hot so JuUon o carbon- 

the patina^from becoming fixed. 

p P d Patina.— The following, is a new 
, m e^od P of 1 making a red i patina the «j 
called blood br-- on coppe 

S° P t P SadS £d hot whereby it becomes 
first made rea ^ > . conS i S tjng of 
covered with *, co *"J5f M an d cuprous 

OX1 T A S with a polishing pfate unti 
SL^SSS an fcJS ~d color, 
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.i „y p deeree of luster, both 
with a considerable aegrec _ ^ ^ hft 
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itl^oT^icrSl^heinginthe 

, urfsce , '"Stead of an eve ^ ^ ar 
borax or some ; ohemieal fl B durmg 
action »!P^E%, the places 



th'e" nidation if prc 



covered by the bt 
vented, and after 
original metallic c 
--/surface. The 
„ell-known processes, so as 
Sesired marbled appearance 



of the 

color wilfappear in the 
r ! ( These can 



be colored by 
to give the 



vessels coated with a Uyer J 



are recommcn- . . 
vessels, when not exposed to very 



ded in place of platinum 



high 

alkaline. The layer of platinum is made 
thicker by repeated application, t otasli 
lye is carefullv added to a solution ot 
5 to 10 per cent of platinic chloride m 
water till a slightly alkaline reaction is 
produced on filtering paper or a porce- 
lain plate by means of phenolphthalein. 
This solution must always be freshly 
prepared, and is the best for the purpose. 
Neither galvanizing nor amalgamating 
will produce the desired result. Special 
care must be taken that the aluminum 
is free from iron, otherwise black patches 
will arise which cannot be removed. 
Vessels platinized in this way must not 
be cleaned with substances such as sea- 
sand, but with a 5 to 10 per cent solution 
of oxalic acid in water, followed by thor- 
ough-rinsing in water. These vessles 
are said to be specially suitable for evap- 
orating purposes. 

Platinizing Copper and Brass. — I. — The 
articles are coated with a thin layer of 
platinum in a boiling solution of platinum 
sal ammoniac, 1 part; sal ammoniac, 8 
parts; and water, 40 parts, and next pol- 
ished with chalk. A mixture of equal 
parts of platinum sal ammoniac and tar- 
ter may also be rubbed on the objects. 
Steel and iron articles can be platinized 
an ethereal solution of platinic 




II.— Heat 800 parts of sal amm 0llia( , 
and 10 parts of platinum sal ammoni^ 
to the boiling point with 400 p arts ^ 
water, in a porcelain dish, and p^ ace ^ 
articles to be platinized into this, wh ere 
by they soon become covered with . 
coating of platinum. They are then re , 
moved from the liquid, dried and n e 1 
ished with whiting. 

Platinizing on Glass or Porcelain 

First dissolve the platinum at a moder, 
ate temperature in aqua regia, and next 
evaporate the solution to dryness, ob. 
serving the following rules: When th e 
solution commences to turn thick it i 3 
necessary to diminish the fire, while 
carrying the evaporation so far that the 
salt becomes dry, but the solution should 
not be allowed to acquire a brown color, 
which occurs if the heat is too strong'. 
The result of this first operation is 
chloride of platina. When the latter 
has cooled oil it should be dissolved in 
alcohol (95 per cent). The dissolution 
accomplished, which takes place at the 
end of 1 or 8 hours, throw the solution 
gradually into four times its weight of 
essence of lavender, then put into a well- 
closed flask. 

For use, dip a brush into the solution 
and apply it upon the objects to be plat- 
inized, let dry and place in the muffle, 
leaving them in the oven for about one- 
half hour. In this operation one should 
be guided as regards the duration J 
the baking by the hardness or fusibility 
of the objects treated. The platimza- 
tion accomplished, take a cotton clo u, 
dipped into whiting in the state of mj>, 
and rub the platinated articles with tins, 
rinsing with water afterwards. 

Platinizing Metals.— Following a* 
several processes of platinizing on mev 

al It is understood that the metals s to bj 
covered with platinum must be c 
<>e coppered. All these baths requ* 

300 pa rts ; 
12 parts i 



with 

aofS' ? a \ small jewehv the Toiling 
solution of platinic chloride 10 carts- 

SS 1 ??^ 2 °W S; ^d water P 100u 
BS witt 7 e 1' Which is ren dered dka- 

I . S °- d ^ ! 7 e - ln this, 
alio work with zinc contact. 



one may 



strong batteries 

I. — Take borate of potash, 
by wci ght; chloride of platina 
distilled water, 1,000 parts. 

II. -Carbonate of soda, 250 rg*^ 
weight; chloride of platina, AU P w 
tilled water, 1,000 parts. ^ jg 

HI— Sulphocyanide of V&g, t* 
parts, by weight; chloride ^ P rts; do- 
nate of soda, ^ V 



parts; carbon 
tilled water, 1,000 parts. 

IV. — Borate of soda, 
weight; chloride of platina, 
tilled water, 1,000 parts. 



500 P af * S > 



by 



12 P 



arts! 
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cttVERING, SILVER-PLATING, 
DESILVERING : 

i - Silvering by Oxidation, under 
Jttn I 2s, under Plating. 
°* • p Silver-There are various 
for producing antique silver, 

^^fifSptf : T«»i& add some 

^ ioi de«d Fvory black or graphite. 

fil J e - ly P "?J soirits of turpentine and rub 

T ^ hrSSh dipped into this varnish 

^ ltH Cris ta be Seated. Allow to dry 
the objects to b c t of the 

f0I - a , n h wfth some rag, so that the black 
articles ™ wine p ^ Tf a softer 

gffdSSdT aPPly again with a dry 
hrush and wipe as the first time. The 
coating of black will be weaker and the 
shade handsomer. 

Britannia Silver -Plating. — I. — Ihe 
Jelf should first be cleaned an 1 then 
rubbed by means of a wet cloth witn a 
Sch of powder obtained by mixing to- 
Ker: titrate of silver, 1 part; cyanide 
| potassium, 2 parts; chalk, 5 parts 
Then wipe with a dry cloth, and polish 
well with rouge to give brilliancy. 

T j_By the electric method the metal 
is simply plunged into a hot saturated 
solution of crude potassium carbonate, 
and the plating is then done directly, 
using a strong electrical current. Ine 
potassium carbonate solution dissolves 
the surface of the britannia metal and 
thus enables- the silver to take a strong 
hold on the article. 

To Silver Brass, Bronze, Copper, etc. 
—I,— In order to silver copper, brass, 
bronze, or coppered metallic articles 
dissolve 10 parts of lunar caustic in 500 
parts of distilled water, and 35 parts ot 
potassium cyanide (98 per cent) in 500 
parts of distilled water; mix both solu- 
tions with stirring, heat to 176° to 194 
P. in an enameled vessel, and enter the 
articles, well cleansed of fat and impuri- 
ties, until a uniform coating has formed. 

II. — Zinc, brass, and copper are sil- 
vered by applying a paste of the follow- 
ing composition: Ten parts of s d ver 
nitrate dissolved in 50 parts of distilled 
water, and 9,5 parts of potassium cya- 
nide dissolved in distilled water; mix, 
stir, and filter. Moisten 100 parts of 
whiting and 400 parts of powdered tartar 
with enough of the above solution to 
make a paste-like mass, which is applied 
by means of a brush on the well-cleaned 
objects. After the drying of this coat- 
ing, rinse off, and dry in sawdust. 

III. — To silver brass and copper by 
friction, rub on the articles, previously 



AND | cleaned of grease, a paste of silver 



;±eiiiie(j ui grease, a paste oi suveT 
chloride, 10 parts; cooking salt, 20 parts; 
powdered tartar, 20 parts; and the nec- 
essary water, using a rag. 

Desilvering. — I. — It often happens in 
plating that, notwithstanding all pre- 
cautions, some pieces have failed and it 
is necessary to commence the work 
again. For removing the silver that has 
been applied, a rapid method is to take 
sulphuric acid, 100 parts, and nitrate of 
potash, 10 parts. Put the sulphuric 
acid and the nitrate of potash (saltpeter) 
in a vessel of stoneware or porcelain, 
heated on the water bath. When the 
silver has been removed from the cop- 
per, rinse the object several times and 
recommence the silvering. This bath 
may be used repeatedly, taking care each 
tima to put it in a stoppered bottle 
When it has been saturated with silve 
and has no more strength, decant th 
deposit, boil the liquor to dryness, ad 
the residue to the deposit, and melt m 
crucible to regenerate the metal. 

II. To dissolve the silver covering of 

a metallic object, a bath is made use of, 
composed of 66 per cent sulphun* acid 
3 parts, and 40 per cent nitric acid, 1 
part This mixture is heated to about 
176° F and the objects to be desilvered 
are suspended in it by means of a copper 
wire The operation is accomplished in 
a few seconds The objects are washed 
and then dried in sawdust. 

To Silver Glass Balls and Plate Glass. 
—The following is a method for silvering 
the glass balls which are used m ob* 
menfs in gardens glass panes, andoo^ 

tartaric aod "'^ons » uccessiveiy 

brown varnish. 

-Di^+injr I —Iron articles 

Iron Silver-Plating. A- solutiotl 

e plated ™**™™*$ 0 te being sil- 
of nitrate of mercurj ^ removed 

vered. . The quick fig 
by heating to 572 *. economize the 
£°er be £5 TdTpped fa a mixture of 
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of saver and ^ 

so, r d bvSh f to SOOpSts! by weight 
parte, by jcignt £ move &e bl k 

of water, trien w^c sample 
film of carbon and ^ ^Wered t 11 ^ 

dipped « Vd 8 °Srdi^to H. Krupp, 
to turn red. Accortti g cop- 
articles made of an alloy 

per, and jmc, sue n e i eC tric- 
T^th nickel? put into a solution of 
Hk^S u P sed for galvanm cop- 
Sg, and then electroplated. 
P n_A brilliant silver color may be 
imparted to iron (from which ^grease 
has been previously removed) by treat 
in* it with the following solution: Foity 
narts by weight, chloride of antimony, 
? 0 par£by weight, powdered arsemous 
acid; and 80 parts levigated hematite 
are mixed with 1,000 parts of 90 per 
cent alcohol and gently heated for half 
an hour on a water bath. A partial so- 
lution takes place, and a small cotton pad 
is then dipped in the liquid and applied 
with a gentle pressure to the iron. A 
thin film consisting of arsenic and ^ an- 
timony is precipitated, as described by 
Dr. Langbein, in his "Handbuch der 
galv. Metallniederschlage." The bril- 
liancy of the effect depends upon the 
care with which the iron has previously 
been polished. 

To Silver-Plate Metals. — I. — Nitrate 
of silver, 30 parts, by weight; caustic 

?>tash, 30 parts; distilled water, 100 parts, 
ut the nitrate of silver into the water; 
one-quarter hour afterwards add the pot- 
ash, and, when the solution is done, fil- 
ter. It is sufficient to dip the objects to 
be silvered into this bath, moving them 
about in it for 1 or 2 minutes at most; 
then rinsing and drying in sawdust. It 
is necessary to pickle the pieces before 
using the bath. To make the nitrate of 
silver one's self, take 30 parts of pure 
silver and 60 parts of nitric acid, and 
when the metal is dissolved add the 
caustic potash and the water. 

. — Kayser's silvering liquid, which 
is excellent for all kinds of metals, is 
prepared from lunar caustic, 11 parts; 
sodium hyposulphite, 20 parts; sal am- 
? 0 *K? C > 12 parts; whiting, 20 parts; and 
distilled water, £00 parts. The articles 
must be cleaned well. 

Mosaic Silver.-This compound con- 
sists of tin, 3 parts, by weight; bismuth, 

alC ?f''* nd merc ^ r y> H Parts. The 
alloy of rh ese metals f g pow £ ered finel 

JS"! TO of metals, paper, 
wood, etc. In order to impart to metals 



especially articles of copper and brass, aw 
appearance similar to silver, they ate 
made perfectly bright. The powder „* 
the mosaic silver is mixed with six ti me8 
the volume of bone ashes, adding enough 
water to cause a paste and rubbing tHis 
on the metallic surface by means 0 f » 
cork of suitable shape. In order to 
silver paper by means of this preparation 
it is ground with white of egg, diluted 
mucilage, or varnish, and treated like a 
paint- 
Pastes for Silvering.— I— Carbonate 
of lime, 65 parts; sea salt, GO parts; 
cream of tartar, 35 parts; nitrate o\ 
silver, 20 parts. Bray all in a mortar, 
not adding the carbonate of lime until 
the other substances are reduced to a 
fine powder. Next, add a little water to 
form a homogeneous paste, which is 

E reserved in blue bottles away from the 
ght. For use, put a little of this paste 
on a small pad and rub the article with it. 

II. — Articles of zinc, brass, or copper 
may also be silver-plated by applying to 
them a pasty mass of the following 
composition: 'First dissolve 10 parts, by 
weight, of nitrate of silver in 50 parts, by 
weight, of distilled water; also 25 parts, 
by weight, of potassium cyanide in suffi- 
cient distilled water to dissolve it. Pour 
the two together, stir well, and filter. 
Now 100 parts, by weight, of whiting or 
levigated chalk and 400 parts, by weight, 
of ootassium bitartrate, finely powdered, 
arc moistened with the above solution 
sufficiently to form a soft paste, which 
may be applied to the objects, previously 
well cleansed, with a brush. After this 
coating has dried well, rinse it ott, ana 
dry the object in clean sawdust, 



Resilveriug. — I. — Take 100 parts by 
weight, of distilled water and divide J 
into two equal portions. In the one o 
olve 10 parts of silver nitrate and mm 



s 

other 



25 parts of potassium. cyani 



ale 



The two solutions are reunited in a sin^ 
s soon as completed. J^b 
pare a mixture of 100 parts of ]& 



white, passed through a fine ?iej e ' j 
of tartar, pulverized,^ 



powder 



parts of cream ~ 

1 part of mercury. This r .. 
stirred in a portion of the above ^ 
so as to form a rather thick paste. ^| 
composition is applied by meA ? S 0 bje ct 
finger, covered with a rag, on tJ1 ^ ust b& 
to be silvered. The application i ^ dfV 
as even as possible. Let the " J ^ 0 f 
and wash in pure water. T he 
powder is removed with a brusft- 

II.— The following is a P r °Pf ^rtaig 
when the jeweler has to repai r g pJ1 
pieces from which silvering has 
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. „ an d which he would like to 
^ places, anu havi reco urse to the 

repair wltn ," neC ially without having to 
battery, f^^^J or pearls: Take 
5 parts, by weight; 



ffo^thfSoaes 

ta . rt f silver, »5 i > —* " ■ 

» itra jL of potassium, 50 parts ; cream of 

&t» £*f Pa " S Whlte> * 



200 parts; 




fC Stilled water anu ^j^— — 

Tw hilf" mix the two Liquids; next 

f « well hfa mortar the mercury, Pans 

b hite and cream of tartar. Preserve 

V 1 ' ^.iots of these two operations 

the Zlh anc I when you wish to use 

make a rather soft paste of the two, 
them make a r or & 

on P t^ porlion to be silvered. Let 
dry and subsequently rub With a soft 
brush. 

Tin Silver-Plating.— Prepare a solu- 
tion of 3 parts, by weight of bismuth 
subnitrate in 10 parts of nitric acid of 
1 4 specific gravity, to which add a solu- 
tion of 10 parts of tartar and 40 parts of 
hydrochloric acid in 1,000 parts of water. 
In the mixture of these solutions im- 
merse the tin articles freed from grease 
and oxide. The pulverous b«muth 
precipitated on the surface is rubbed otr, 
whereupon the objects appear dark steel 
gray. For silvering prepare a mixture 
of 10 parts of silver chloride; 30 parts of 
cooking salt; 20 parts of tartar, and 100 
parts of powdered chalk, which is rubbed 
in a slightly moist state on the bismuth 
surface of the tin articles, using a flannel 
rag. The silver separates only in a 
very thin layer, and must be protected 
against power and light before tarnish- 
ing by a coating of preservative or cel- 
luloid varnish. 

Zinc Contact Silver-Plating. — Accord- 
ing to Buchner, 10 parts, by weight, of 
silver nitrate is dissolved in water and 
precipitated by the addition of hydro- 
chloric acid in the form of silver chloride, 
•which is washed several times in clean 
■water; now dissolve 70 parts, by weight, 
o£ spirit of sal ammoniac in water, and 
add to it 40 parts, by weight, of soda crys- 
tals, 40 parts, by weight, of pure potas- 
sium cyanide, and 15 parts, by weight, of 
common salt. Now thin down the 
compound with sufficient distilled water 
to make a total of 1,000 parts. 

Tin Plating of Lead. — Lead plates are 
best tinned by plating. For this purpose 
a table with a perfectly even iron surface 
and provided with vertical raised edges 
to prevent the melted metal from flowing 
ployed. The lead is poured 



on this table, and covered with grease to 
prevent oxidation of the surface. As 
soon as the lead is congealed, melted tin 
is poured over it, care being taken that 
the tin is sufficiently heated to remeltthe 
surface of the lead and combine thorough- 
ly with it. m When the plate is sufficiently 
cooled, it is turned over, and the lower 
surface treated in the same way. The 
plate, thus tinned on both sides, is then 
placed between rollers, and can be rolled 
into very thin sheets without injury to 
the tin coating. These sheets, doubly 
coated with tin by this process, are spe- 
cially adapted for lining cases intended 
for the transport of biscuits,, chocolate, 
candies, tea, snuff, etc. If lead plates 
are only to be tinned superficially, the„ 
are heated to a tolerably high tempera- 
ture, and sprinkled with powdered rosin; 
melted tin is then rubbed on the surfac 
of the plate with a ball of tow. It i 
advisable to give the lead a fairly thic 
coating of tin, as the latter is rendere 
thinner by the subsequent rolling. 

VARIOUS RECIPES: 

To Ascertain whether an Article 
ITickeled, Tinned, or Silvered.— Whe 
necessary to ascertain quickly and accur 
ately the nature of the white metal cover- 
ing an object, the following process «' 
be found to give excellent results: 

Nickeled Surface.— If the article has 
nickel coating, a drop of hydrochlo 
acid, deposited on a spot clean and tr 
from grease, will quickly develop a gree 
ish tint. If the object is kept fox -5 or 
minutes in a solution composed ot o 
parts o sea salt and 110 parts of water, 
ft will receive a very characteristic ied- 
J- wir.t A drop of sulphuret of so- 
^Voce's not change a nieLled surf ace. 
Tinned Surface. — A tinned object ntay 
^ b /ven«d h f "wS 
cblorrc f. c > d ,-. ^Vilt solution, used 

^feodVntK^- 

a crf^rp In the case of a sil- 

SUvered Surface, in * ^ 

vered article a drop 0 ^\ l droch loric 
remove the silver wMe ny ^ 

acid will s .^ r ^ y Zf e aC n o effect. The 

* m blacken 11 

rapidly- 

PLATINIZING: 
See Plating- 



PLATINOTYPE PAPER: 
See photography- 
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automobile poushMUSS, bronze, COPPER, Etc . 



Polishes 
WISHES FOR AUTOMOBILES : 

.-Cedar Oil $ Si™ 

Turpentine £ t 

Ammonia Water x £ 

Venice Turpentine . . . ounces 

Dissolve the Venice *7^™*]g- 

|sh with a dry cloth. 
„.,Turp e ntme . J g"* 

Oil of Caraway Seeds 
Sufficient to make six gallons 

Neither Caraway ".oil « 
any solvent properties as far as 
nig varnish gum is concerned; tu F ' 
ha| and there is if* 
this formula to make it t£ hite * "J 1 *"" 
actually affecting the gloss prejudicially 
to any great extent. 

III. — Boiled Linseed Oil.-.l pound 
Benzine 1 <I uart 

'Cedar Oil 6 ounces 

Mix and apply with a sponge, running 
only one way of the paint. Let stand 
for half an hour and polish with a dry 
cloth. 

IV. — Cheap Auto-Body Polish.— An 

excellent auto-body polish may be made 
very cheap. Buy a quart of paraffin flush- 
ing oil and add to it half a gallon of 
gasoline, The gasoline acts as a very 
effective cleaner and the paraffin gives 
the required lustre. 

V. — Enamel (Black) for Auto. — 

3 pints Good Varnish 
3 quarts Turpentine 
8 ounces best Japan dryer 
1 ounce Carbon Black 
1 ounce (commercial) Ether 

Mix thoroughly the varnish and tur- 
pentine. Then add the other ingredients, 
mixing thoroughly by stirring. If another 
color is desired in place of black, use 
any other colored enamel. 

tW« £i applyitl & car should be washed 
thorough y and allowed to dry. Apply 

aortal™ W i th a P iECe ° f ^ <£SZ 
uotn, go over the surfn^ ^ +k~ Car once 



and be™? V* The , mixtl ire will spread 
oecome even and smooth. 



Polishes for Aluminum.--!.^ 

Mouray recommends the use of an emul- 
sion of equal parts of rum and oliv e 0 j] 
made by shaking these liquids togethw 
in a bottle. When a burnishing stooe ia 
used, the peculiar black streaks first 
appearing should not cause vexation 
since they do not injure the metal i n th e 
least, and may be removed with a woolen 
rag. The object in question may also 
be brightened in potash lye, in which 
case, however, care must be taken not to 
have the lye too strong. For cleaning 
purposes benzol has been found best. 

XL — Aluminum is susceptible of taking 
a beautiful polish, but it is not white 
like that of silver or nickel, rather 
slightly bluish, like tin. The shade can 
be improved. First, the grease is to be 
removed from the object with pumice 
stone. Then, for polishing, use is made 
of an emery paste mingled with tallow, 
forming cakes which are rubbed on the 
polishing brushes. Finally, rouge pow- 
der is employed with oil of turpentine. 

POLISHES FOR BRASS, BRONZE, 
COPPER, ETC.: 

Objects of polished copper, bronze, 
brass, and other alloys of copper tarnish 
through water and it is sometimes neces- 
sary to give them again their bright ap- 
pearance. Pickle the articles in an acid 
bath; wash them next in a neutral bath; 
dry them, and subsequently rub them 
with a polishing powder. Such is the 
general formula; the processes indicated 
below are but variants adapted to divers 
cases and recommended by disinterested 
experimenters: 

Sharp Polishes.— The following three 
may be used on dirty brasses, copper 
articles, etc., where scratching is not oo- 
jectionable: 

I. — Quartz, sand, pow- 
dered and levigat- 

ed 20 par 

Paris red 30 part 

Vaseline 50 P art j 

Mix intimately and make a pomaae- 

II. — Emery flour, finest 

gS« 

Pans red ri 

Mutton suet « gg 

Oleic acid * u * 

III.— Levigated emery - 

powder iU * 

Anhydrous sodium tg 

carbonate P jtS 

water "! p .: :::::: !> 
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, Articles.— Make a mixture of 
C0 / P r fd diarcoal, very fine, 4 parts; 
P°. W -,of wine, 3 parts; and essence of 



spirit of wu 0 iC ; n ; ts r "" To this add water 
tur] 
in ' 

l\be°o^=ts""hthi S mixta, 



8 P' ntine 2 P arts - iG """ii * 1 
turp ent ne, * £ q{ - tg welght of sorre j 

in which one- 1 ^ been gtirred) an d 

salt or oxaui- » 



Articles. — Boil the objects in 
B Tvf wa'h in plenty of water, and 
^V-wdust. 
Witrhlv Oxidized Bronzes.— First dip 
H 5 „l soda Ive, then in a bath con- 
^Tl part o? sulphuric acid to 12 
water. Rinse in clean water, 
Pa ?ne4 M water containing a little am- 
monia Dry and rub With a polishing 
powder or paste. 

POLISHES FOR FLOORS. 

i —Throw a handful of permanganate 
notash crystals into a pail of boiling 
water.and apply the mixture as hot as 
nossTble to tZ floor with a large flat 
Csh If the stain produced is not 
dark 'enough, apply one or two more 
coats as desired, leaving each wash to 
dry thoroughly before applying another 
If it is desired to polish the surface with 
beeswax, a coat of size should be applied 
to the boards before staining, as tins 
gives depth and richness to the color. 
After 3 or 4 days, polish well with a mix- 
ture of turpentine and beeswax. _ A few 
cents will cover the cost of both size and 
permanganate of potash. 

II— Potash. 1 part 

Water * parts 

Yellow beeswax . . \ . 5 parts 
Hot water, a sufficient quantity. 
Emulsify the wax by boiling it in the 
water in which the potash has been dis- 
solved; stir the whole time. The exact 
amount of boiling is determined by the 
absence of any free water in the mass. 
Then remove the vessel from the fire, 
and gently pour in a little boiling water, 
and stir the mixture carefully. If a fat- 
like mass appears without traces of 
watery particles, one may know the mass 
is in a fit condition to be liquefied by the 
addition of more hot water without the 
water separating. Then put in the water 
to the extent of 200 to 225 parts, and 
reheat the compound for 5 to 10 minutes, 
without allowing it to reach the boiling 
point. Stir constantly until the mixture 
18 cool, so as to prevent "the separation of 
the wax, when a cream-like mass results 
which gives a quick and brilliant polish 
on woodwork, if applied in the usual way, 
piece of flannel rag, and polished 
with another piece of flannel. 



Colored Floor Polishes. — Yellow ; Cans- 
tie soda solution, 7^ parts, mixed with 1£ 
to 2 parts of finely powdered ocher, heated 
with 2£ parts of yellow wax, and stirred 
until uniformly mixed. A reddish-brown 
color may be obtained by adding % parts 
of powdered umber to the above mixture. 

Nut Brown. — I. — Natural umber, \ 
part; burnt umber, 1 part; and yellow 
ocher, 1 part, gives a fine red-brown 
color when incorporated with the same 
wax and soda mixture. 



II. — Tieat 5 pounds of wax with 15 
pounds of caustic soda lye of 3° Be. so 
that a uniform wax milk results; boil 
with \ pound of annatto, 3 pounds of 
yellow ocher, and 2 pounds of burnt 
umber. 

Mahogany Brown. — Boil 5 pounds of 
wax with 15 pounds of caustic soda lye 
as above. Then add 7 pounds of burnt 
umber very finely powdered, making it 
into a uniform mass by boiling again. 

Yellow Ocher. — The wax milk obtained 
as above is boiled with 5 pounds, of yel- 
low ocher. 

The mass on cooling has the consist- 
ency of a salve. If it is to be used for 
rubbing the floor it is stirred with suf- 
ficient boiling water so as to form a 
fluid of the consistency of thin syrup or 
oil This is applied very thin on the 
floor, using a brush; then it is allowed 
to dry only half way, and is rubbed with 
a stiff floor brush. The pohshing is 
continued with a woolen rag until a 
mirror-like gloss is obtained. It is best 
not to Paint the whole room and then 
Wh, but the deals should be taken one 
after the other, otherwise . the coat ng 



ra g, « »~-- e - If h are p arque 

French ^^ e ^/.£o&Ed 
ished must be made n P ^f r om the surface 
all irrcgulariUes removed from t work ^ 

with glass P^^'^fto r nb off all super- 
Unseed oil, takin|care od 

fluous oil. (if tn l^ Darts a slight color.) 
should be used, as it & adding, 

Then Prepare ^ wad^ >r r ubb^ 
taking care t^fj* red pour on it a 
After the rubber is i prepa £ coyer j 

^V^ofll 0 ^ - g (new will 



on 
by 
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small drop of oil 



n< £ X firmer on the surface of the rub 
with the finger o mo vong 

r> in h P nes making a kind of fig- 

* her nf eiskt over' The work. Be very 
ure of "gilt " v { not allowed to 

careful that the rub D cr j s n 
stick or the work will be spam. 

tfen be Tubbed down smooth with very 
fine emery paper. Then give another 
eXt erf polish If not smooth enough 
emery paper again. .This process must 
continue until tVgram is fed up Sm- 
ish off with a clean rubber with only 
spirit on it (no polish , when a clear 
bright surface sfiould be the result 
Grlat care must be taken not to put the 
polish on too freely, or you will get a 
rough surface. After a little ; practice 
all difficulties will vanish. lhe best 
French polish will be found to be one 
made only from good pale orange shel- 
lac and spirit, using 3 pounds of shellac 
for each gallon of spirit. The latter 
should be of 63 to 64° over-proof. A 
weak spirit is not suitable and does not 
make a good polish. A few drops of 
pure linseed oil make the polish work 
more freely. 

POLISHES FOR FURNITURE. 

First make a paste to fill cracks as fol- 
lows: Whiting, plaster of Paris, pumice 
stone, litharge, equal parts; japan dryer, 
boiled linseed oil, turpentine, coloring 
matter of sufficient quantity. Rub the 
solids intimately with a mixture of 1 part 
of the japan, % parts of the linseed oil, 
and 3 parts of turpentine, coloring to 
suit with Vandyke brown or sienna. 
Lay the filling on with a brush, let it set 
for about 20 minutes, and then rub off 
clean except where it is to remain. In 
2 or 3 days it will be hard enough to 
polish. B 

After the surface has been thus pre- 
pared, the application of a coat of first- 
class copal varnish is in order It is 
recommended that the varnish be ap- 
Ul a ^erately warm room, as it 
is injured by becoming chilled in drying. 

so m fi'^ e b J eSt reS ^ lts in varnishm! 
some skill and experience are required 
Ihe varnish must be kept in an evenly 

TooS te 3Pf 1 ratu ™. and on neitK 
too plentifully nor too gingerly. 

After a satisfactorily smooth and reg- 



ular surface has been obtained, tW I 
polishing proper may be done. This 
may be accomplished by manual labor 
and dexterity, or consist in the appli CEU . 
tion of a very thin, even coat of a very 
fine, transparent varnish. 

If the band-polishing method be ' 
preferred, it may be pursued by rubbing 
brisklv and thoroughly with the followt 
ing finishing polish: 

I. — Alcohol 8 ounces 

Shellac . . ■ ■ £ drachm 3 

Gum benzoin 2 drachms 

Best poppy oil % drachms 

Dissolve the shellac and gum in the 
alcohol in a warm place, with frequent 
agitation, and, when cold, add the poppy 
oil. This may be applied on the end of a 
cylindrical rubber made by tightly rolling 
a* piece of flannel which has been torn^ not 
cut, into strips 4 to 6 inches wide. 

A certain "oily sweating" of articles 
of polished wood occurs which has been 
ascribed to the oil used in polishing, hut 
has been found to be due to a waxy sub- 
stance present in shellac, which is often 
used in polishing. During the operation 
of polishing, this wax enters into close 
combination with the oil, forming a soft, 
greasy mass, which prevents the varnish 
from ever becoming really hard. This 
greasy matter exudes in the course of time. 
The remedy is to use only shellac from 
which the vegetable wax has been com- 
pletely removed. This is accomplished 
by making a strong solution of the shellac 
in alcohol and then shaking it up wifj 
fresh seed lac or filtering it through seed 
lac. In this way the readily soluble 
rosins in the seed lac are dissolved, ana 
with them traces of colonng matter. M 
the same time the vegetable wax, wiuc 
is only slightly soluble, is deposited, m 
shellac solution which has exchanged i s 
vegetable wax for rosin is not yet su«a0| 
for fine furniture polishing. It 1S j 
sufficiently taken up by the wood, j an 
an essential oil must be added to gi^^ 
the necessarv properties, one oi t 
oils to employ for this purpose oe » 
that of rosemary. The following recip 
is given: i 4 

II.— Twenty pounds of shellac «^ 
pounds of benzoin are dissolve" , t( J 
smallest possible quantity of alcox ^ 
gether with 1 pound of rosemary 01 * u gb 
solution then obtained is filtered 1 ^ ^ 
seed lac so as to remove whatever 
ble wax may be present. 



Red Furniture Paste. — 

Soft water ^ 

Turpentine " 



pints 
pints 
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„ _ .... 3 pounds 

Beeswax.. U ounces 

White wax " c 

White soap }° ounces 

rT.j r 12 ounces 

Red lead . 

rut up soap and dissolve in water by 
■A heaf then evaporate to 6 pounds. 
S d i! the waxes and add turpentine m 
M A h red lead has been stirrecf, pour into 
r^ th toaP solution, and stir until it is 
thls the sojiH darker c(jlor is wanted 

Bee chwood Furniture.— The wood of 
the red beech is known to acquire, by the 
f s f ordinary shellac polish a dirty 
Sow color, and by the use of white 
S\sh prepared from bleached shellac, 
K unsightfy ^ray-white color, There- 
fore where light colors are desired, only 
filtered shellac polish .should be em- 
ployed, and in order to impart some fire 
Re naturally dull color of the beech- 
wood the admixture of a solution oi 
dragon's blood in alcohol for a red shade, 
or turmeric in alcohol for yellow may be 
used. A compound of the red and yel- 
low liquids gives a good orange shade. 
A few trials will soon show how much 
coloring matter may be added to the 
polish. 

Polishes for Glass. — I. — Mix calcined 
magnesia with purified benzine to a semi- 
iiquid paste. Hub the glass with this 
mixture by means of a cotton wad, until 
it is bright. 

II. — Crush to powder cologne chalk, 
60 parts, by weight; tripoli, 30 parts, by 
weight; bole, 15 parts, by weight. For 
use moisten the glass a little, dip a linen 
rag into the powder and rub the glass 
Until it is clean. 

HI. — Tin ashes may be employed 
with advantage. The glass is rubbed 
with this substance and then washed off 
with a piece of soft felt. In this manner 
a very handsome polish is obtained. 

Polishes for Ivory, Bone, etc. — I. — 
First rub with a piece of linen soaked 
with a paste made of Armenian bole 
and oleic acid. Wash with Marseilles 
soap, dry, rub with a chamois skin, and 
ntially render it bright with an old piece 
of silk. If the ivory is scratched, it may 
be smoothed by means of English red 
stuff on a cloth, or even with a piece of 

5 lass if the scratches are rather deep, 
n the hollow parts of ivory objects the 
paste can be made to penetrate by means 
of an old toothbrush. 

H. — Tortoise-shell articles have a way 
Of getting dull and dingy looking. To 
r epohsh dip the finger in linseed oil and 



rub over the whole surface. Yery little 
oil should be used, and if the article is a 
patterned one it may be necessary to use 
a soft brush to get it into the crevices. 
Then rub with the palm, of the hand 
until all oil has disappeared, and the 
shell feels hot and looks aright and shiny. 

Marble Polishing. — Polishing includes 
five operations. Smoothing the rough- 
ness left on the surface is done by rub- 
bing the marble with a piece of moist 
sandstone; for moldings either wooden 
or iron runners are used, crushed, and 
wet sandstone, or sand, more or less fine, 
according to the degree of polish re- 
quired, being thrown under them. The 
second process is continued rubbing with 

Eieces of pottery without enamel, which 
ave only been baked once, also wet. If 
a brilliant polish is required, Gothland 
stone instead of pottery is used, and 
potter's clay or fuller's earth is placed 
beneath the muller. This operation is 
performed upon granites and porphyry 
with emery and a lead muller, the upper 
part of which is incrusted with the mix- 
ture until reduced by friction to clay or 
impalpable powder. As the polish de- 
pends almost entirely upon these twe 
operations, care must be taken that thej 
are performed with a regular and steady 
movement. When the marble has re- 
ceived the first polish, the flaws, cavities, 
and soft spots are sought out and filled 
with mastic of a suitable color. 

This mastic is usually composed oi a 
mixture of yellow wax, rosim and Bur- 
gundy pitch, mixed with a little sulphur 
and plaster passed through a fine sieve 
which gives it the consistency of a thick 
paste; to color this paste to a tone anal- 
ogous to the ground tints or natural 
clment of the material upon which it i 
placed, lampblack and rouge, with 
little of the prevailing color of the m 
terial are added. For green and rec 
marbles this mastic is sometimes made 



^ F^l^men'ts'of marble are intrc 
crushed fragmenxs oi 
duced into the ceme £ bat for hn e 
bles the same color* are ^pioy wil 
are / C e d the n same* tote Ts the ground; 
ftfgum lac is added to give it body anc 

^ThTSird operation in polishing coi 

JX ^^^^^^ 
pumice stone ; lv U "„ ure d unmixed wit 
Lfd g Tof xhe" ESS ''process, callec 
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tor 'J-Ptarth/and ^vicg tiles, 
works, and tor ^ earu if A t u£ mse lves to 
b le workers confin themsel 

this polish. > wne i t . g gubstl . 

holes or grams, a lead muii tQ 

Seaef only, with quat 

time take another cushion of dry rags, 
Sb with it lightly, brush away any for- 
Sm substance which might scratch the 
marble, and a perfect polish will be ob- 
taiaed. A little alum mixed with the 
water used penetrates the pores of the 
marble, and gives it a speedier polish. 
This polish spots very easily and is soon 
tarnished and destroyed by dampness. 
It is necessary when purchasing articles 
of polished marbles to subject them to 
the test of water; if there is too much 
alum, the marble absorbs the water and 
a whitish spot is left. 

POLISHING POWDERS. 

Polishing powders are advantageously 
prepared according to the following re- 
cipes: 

I. — Four pounds magnesium carbon- 
ate, 4 pounds chalk, and 4s pounds 
rouge are intimately mixed. 

II. — Four pounds magnesium carbon- 
ate are mixed with J pound fine rouge. 

Ill- — Five pounds fine levigated whit- 
ing and a pounds Venetian red are 
ground together. 

IV. — Kieselguhr 4£ pounds 

Putty powder 14 pounds 

Pipe clay 14 pounds 

Tartaric acid Impounds 

Powder the acid, mix well with the 
others. This is styled "free from mer- 
cury, poisonous mineral acids, alkalies, 
°* grit. It may be tinted with 13 
ounces of oxide of iron if desired. 



0.— Kieselguhr. 56 pouilda 

Paraffine oil ....... . 3 gallons 

Methylated spirit. . . 1 ^ gallons 

Camphorated spirit. * gallon 

Turpentine oil } gallon 

Liquid ammonia 

fort... 3 pints 

HI. — Rotten stone 10 av, ounces 

Paraffine 8 av. ounces 

Kerosene (coal oil) 16 fluidouncea 
Oil of mirbane enough to p er , 
fume. 

Melt the paraffine, incorporate the 
rotten stone, add the kerosene, and the 
oil of mirbane when cold. 

IV. — Oxalic acid ^ av. ounce 

Rotten stone. . . . . 10 av. ounces 
Kerosene (coal oil) 80 fluidoimees 

Paraffine 2 av. ounces 

Pulverize the oxalic acid and mix it 
with rotten stone; melt the paraffine, add 
to it the kerosene, and incorporate the 
powder; when cool, add oil of mirbane 
or lavender to perfume. 

Pout the ammonia into the oil, methy- 
lated spirits, and turpentine, add the 
camphorated spirit and mix with the 
kieselguhr. To prevent setting, keep 
well agitated during filling. The color 
may be turned red by using a little ses- 
quioxide of iron and less kieselguhr. 
Apply with a cloth, and when dry use 
another clean cloth or a brush. 

Polishing Soaps. — 

I._p ow dered pipe clay 112 pounds 

Tallow soap 10 V mn f 

Tartaric acid l J pounds 

Grind until pasty, afterwards press into 
blocks by the machine. 

II.— Levigated flint 60 pounds 

Whiting 5-2 pounds 

Tallow 20 pound 

Caustic soda 5 pounds 

Water a ~ S a llon 

Dissolve the soda in water and ad<^ 
the tallow; when saponified, stir 
others, pressing as before. 



, r iron if desired. 
Liquid Polishes. — 

!• — Malt vin e gar 4 

Lemon juice , * 1 

Paraffine oil. ....... 1 

Kieselguhr '•• " ^ 

Powdered bath brick 3 

t->u lemon g 



gallons 
gallon 
gallon 
pounds 
pounds 
ounces 



-Saponified cocoanut 
oil 56 



pou 



nds 

ds 



Kieselguhr 1| P ^ 

Alum 2? noun-ds 

Flake white }| 



Tartaric acid 
Make as before 



is 



IV.— Tallow soap •■■ 98 P 0 ^ 

Liquid glycerine un ds 

s? a .P 1SP0 1 H S 



Whiting SEriffl* 

Levigated flint }J P° 

Powdered pipe clay- 14 " 
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^TAL POLISHES: 

wrhite petroleum 
I-—"". 11 90 pounds 

J eU (:,',u " ... 30 pounds 

wax it*" 

Refi rw h -°- io p° unds 

whiting •■ „ nAnnHs 

Sodium hyposulphite 8 pounds 

Mdt and jelly, stir in others and 

^THs an undecided point as to whether 
Xt *S niste is better than one with- 
1 SCen f ,?m P e " The latter is added merely 
the 'nasty smell of some of the 
10 tt used and it is not very nice to 
E^Tpoons. etc , smelling, even tasting 
fmirbane so perhaps citronelleis best 
foS purpose. It is likely to be more 
Lure The dose of scent h usually at 
the rate of 4 ounces to the hundred- 
weight. 

n —Dehydrated soda. . 5 parts 

Curd soap 20 parts 

Emery flour 100 parts 

To be stirred together on a water bath 
with water, 100 parts, until soft. 

HI —Turpentine 1 part 

Emery flour 1 part 

Paris red 2 parts 

Vaseline 2 parts 

Mix well and perfume. 

IV.— Stearine 8 to 9 parts 

Mutton suet 32 to 38 parts 

Stearine oil 2 to 2.5 parts 

Melt together and mix with Vienna 

chalk, in fine powder, 48 to 60 parts; 

Paris red, 20 parts. 

V. — Rotten stone 1 part 

Iron subcarbonate.. 3 parts 
Lard oil, a sufficient quantity. 

VI. — Iron oxide 10 parts 

Pumice stone 32 parts 

Oleic acid, a sufficient quantity. 

VII- — Soap, cut fine . ..... 16 parts 

Precipitated chalk. . 2 parts 
Jewelers' rouge. ... 1 part 

Cream of tartar .... 1 part 

Magnesium carbon- 
ate 1 part 

Water, a sufficient quantity. 
Dissolve the soap in the smallest 
quantity of water over a water bath. 
Add the othej 



— «dier ingredients to the solu- 
tion while still hot, stirring all the time 
!* make sure of complete homogeneity, 
four masg into a wit k gca ii ow 

3l <ies, and afterwards cut into cubes. 



Non-Explosive Liquid Metal Polish. — 
Although m a liquid form, it does not 
necessarily follow that a liquid polish ia 
less economical than pastes, because the 
efficiency of both is dependent upon the 
amount of stearic or oleic acid they con- 
tain, and a liquid such as that given be- 
low is as rich in this respect as most of 
the 1 pastes, especially those containing 
much mineral jelly and earthy matters 
which are practically inert, and can only 
be considered as filling material. Thus 
it is a fact that an ounce of fluid polish 
may possess more polishing potency than 
an equal weight of the paste. Propor- 
tions are: Sixteen pounds crude oleic acid; 
4 pounds tasteless mineral oil; 5 pounds 
kieselguhr; 1^ ounces lemon oil. Make 
the earthy matter into a paste with the 
mixed fluids and gradually thin out, 
avoiding lumps. Apply with one rag, 
and finish with another. 

Miscellaneous Metal Polishes. — I. — 
Articles of polished copper, such as clocks, 
stove ornaments, etc., become tarnished 
very quickly. To restore their brilliancy 
dip a brush in strong vinegar and brush 
the objects to be cleaned. Next pass 
through water and dry in sawdust. A 
soap water, in which some carbonate of 
soda has been dissolved, will do the sam" 
service. 

II. This is recommended for ma- 
chinery by the chemical laboratory of 
the industrial museum of Batavia: 

Oil of turpentine 15 parts 

Oil of stearine 25 parts 

Jewelers' red -25 parts 

Animal charcoal, of 

superior quality.. . . 45 parts 
Alcohol is added to that mixture in 
such a quantity as to render * a mo 
liauid, then by means of a brush rt P put 
on those parts that are to be polished. 
When ^the alcohol has dried, the remain- 
W cover is rubbed with a mixture > of 
45 parts of animal charcoal and 25 parts 
jewelers' red. The rubbed . parts will 
become quite clean and bright. 

IIL-The ugly spots Y^f^fl 
ii^m^lves on nickel-plated ou- 
show ^^S/renioved with a mix- 
r t3 Ji y wt sulpLric acid and 50 parts 

dry with sawdust wdered . 

IV.-Crocus dnej ^ ^ 
when applied with cnam thel r 

S^^thS°»?l5i«ri-« surface 
bnlhancy wu ^ ^ ^ 



V, — Articles 
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PSIipil 

JhSS poHsSing ^stances may be very 

fin VT__To polish watch cases, take two 
glasses wn/large opemngs preferably 
two preserving jars with ground glass 
cover? Into one of the glass vessels 
Pr l part of spirit of sa ammoniac 
and 3 parts water, adding a little orai 
TJj barrel soap and stirring everything 
well Fill the other glass one half with 
SShoL Now lay the case to be cleaned 
wfth springs and all, into the first-named 
Hquid anZ allow to remain therein for 
aVJout 10 to 20 seconds. After pro- 
tracted use this time may be extended 
to several minutes. Now remove the 
case, quickly brush it with water and 
soap and lay for a moment into the alco- 
hol in the second vessel. After drying 
off with a clean cloth heat over a solder- 
ing flame for quick drying and the case 
will now look almost as clean and neat 
as a new one. The only thing that may 
occur is that a polished metal dome 
may become tarnished, but this will only 
happen if either the mixture is too strong 
or the case remains in it too long, both 
of which can be easily avoided with a 
little practice. Shake before using. 

VII. — This is a cleanser as well as 
polisher: 

Prepared chalk . . 2 parts 

Water of ammonia 2 parts 

Water sufficient to make. 8 parts 
The ammonia saponifies the grease 
usually present. 

It must be pointed out that the alkali 
present makes this preparation somewhat 
undesirable to handle, as it will affect the 
skin if allowed too free contact. 
, The density of the liquid might be 
increased by the addition of soap; the 
solid would, of course, then remain 
longer in suspension. 

* J. 111 ; — Ser viettes Magiques. —These 
iabnes for polishing articles of metal con- 
sist ot pure wool saturated with soap and 
tripoli, and dyed with a little coralline, 
of AL are -fi roduced b y dissolving 4 parts 
addYntT tleS /°? P in 20 P arts ° f water, 
Siei & ? a /W tr P° U and saturating a 

wide w tW ?, ln ^ hes lon S a » d * in <*es 
wide with it, allowing to dry. 



IX.— In order to easily produce a m a 
polish on small steel articles use fin 
powdered oil stone, ground with turp en t 
tine. 

Polishes for Pianos. — 

I. — Alcohol, 95 per cent. . 300 p ar ts 

Benzol. 700 p ar t s 

Gum benzoin 8 parts 

Sandarae 16 p arts 

Mix and dissolve. Use as ' French 
polish. 

II. — Beeswax. 2,500 parts 

Potassium carbon- 
ate 25 parts 

Oil of turpentine.. , . 4,000 parts 
Water, rain or dis- 
tilled 4,500 parts 

Dissolve the potassium carbonate in 
1,500 parts of the water and in the solu- 
tion boil the wax, shaved up, until the 
latter is partially saponified, replacing 
the water as it is driven off by evapora- 
tion. When this occurs remove from the 
fire and stir until cold. Now add the 
turpentine little by little, and under con- 
stant agitation, stirring until a smooth, 
homogeneous emulsion is formed. When 
this occurs add the remainder of the 
water under constant stirring. If_ a 
color is wanted use alkanet. root, letting 
it macerate in the oil of turpentine be- 
fore using the latter (about an ounce to 
the quart is sufficient). This prepara- 
tion is said to be one of the best polishes 
known. The directions are very simple: 
First wash the surface to be polished, 
rinse, and dry. Apply the paste as even- 
ly and thinlv as possible over a portion ot 
the surface," then rub off well with a sott 
woolen cloth. 

Polishes for Silverware.— The best pol- 
ish for silverware— that is, the polisj 
that, while it cleans, does not too - rapdiy 
abrade the surface— is levigated cha *. 
either alone or with some vegetable aci| 
like tartaric, or with alum. 1M 
metal polishes, such as tripoli (d^toinat 
ous earth), finely ground P uml ^il th&t 
etc., cut away the surface so rapid? 
a few cleanings wear through orw 
plating. 

I._Whitelead. $ P a f£ 

Chalk, levigated.... SO part* 
Magnesium carbon- . 

ate »P»* 

Aluminum oxide..-- J P 

-r a ,° ' *, 2 parts 
Jewelers rouge * r . je , 

Each of the ingredients must 

duced to an impalpable P oW< .^' se ver* 1 

carefully, and sifted through sii*. 
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ppure a perfect mixture, and to 
Jl possibility of. leaving in the 
^ 0ld A Anything that might scratch the 
V°* Ae "old surface. This may be left 
silver org" ' fornlj or incorporated 
iP ^P°iade into a paste with glycer- 
* ithS ° ShS similar material. The ob- 
m. *JjSta«« with yaselme or greasy 
iection ^ that after cleaning the object 
s0 bstances b d ^ goap and ^ter, while 
m ustbescni<J , rinsing and running 
withslj Sant £ cW the & object. The 



II. 



2 parts 
4 parts 



-Chalk, levigated. • ■ ■ 
Oil of turpentine... . 
Stronger ammonia 

water ■ * P a " s 

Water ■ 10 P arts 

Mix the ammonia and oil of turpen- 
tinJby agitation, and rub up the : chalk m 
i Vtiii-p Fina y rub in the water 
Sdu ay or mi b/ agitation. Three 
g fi each of powdered tartaric acid and 
S rSh 1 part of powdered alum 
make a cheap and quick silver cleaning 
powder. 

HI —Mix 2 parts of beech wood ashes 
withyfo of a part of Venetian soap and 
% parts of common salt m 8 parts of ram 
water Brush the silver with this, using 
a pretty stiff brush. A solution of crys- 
tallized permanganate of potash is often 
recommended, or even the spirits of 
hartshorn, for removing the grayish 
violet film which forms upon the surface 
of the silver. Finally, when there are 
well-determined blemishes upon the 
surface of the silver, they may be soaked 
4 hours in soapmakers' lye, then cover 
them with finely powdered gypsum 
which has been previously moistened 
with vinegar, drying well before a fire; 
now rub them with something to remove 
the powder. Finally, they are to be 
rubbed again with very dry bran. 

POLISHES FOR STEEL AND IRON. 

The polishing of steel must always 
be preceded by a thorough smoothing, 
either with oilstone dust, fine emery, or 
coarse rouge. If any lines are left to be 
erased by means of fane rouge, the oper- 
ation becomes tedious and is rarely suc- 
cessful. The oilstone dust is applied on 
&n iron or copper polisher. When it is 
esired to preserve the angles sharp, at 
J sh °ulder, for instance, the polisher 
would be of steel. When using dia- 
K tine an iron polish. 

4r-^ th a kmn - 

With fine rouge, a bronze or bell- 



_ using 

, , l , drawn out and 

«, with a hammer, answers very 

With fin_ 

deVT p< i lisltlC1 ' is preferable for shoul- 
s - and for flat surfaces, discs or large 



zmc or tin polishers, although glass is 
preferable to either of these. After 
each operation with oilstone dust, coarse 
rouge, etc., the polisher, cork, etc., must 
be changed, and the object should be 
cleaned well, preferably by soaping, 
perfect cleanliness being essential to 
success. Fine rouge or diamantine 
should be made into a thick paste with 
oil; a little is then taken on the polisher 
or glass and worked until quite dry. As 
the object is thus not smeared over, a 
black polish is more readily obtained, 
and the process gets on better if the 
surface be cleaned from time to time. 

For Fine Steel. — Take equal parts 
(by weight) of ferrous sulphate — green 
vitriol — and sodium chloride — cooking 
salt— mix both well together by grind- 
ing in a mortar and subject the mix- 
ture to red heat in a mortar or a dish. 
Strong fumes will develop, and the mass 
begin to flow. When no more fumes 
arise, the vessel is removed from the 
fire and allowed to cool. A brown 
substance is obtained with shimmering 
scales, resembling mica. The mass is 
now treated with water, partly in order 
to remove the soluble salt, partly m 
order to wash out the lighter portions 
of the non-crystallized oxide, which yield 
an excellent polishing powder. Th 
fire must be neither too strong nor too 
long continued, otherwise the powder 
turns black and very hard, losing its 
good qualities. The more distinct the 
violet-brown color, the better is the 

P °For polishing and cleaning fenders, 
fireirons, horses' bits and similar art 
cles- Fi ty-six pounds Bridgewater stone 
gfpounds^our emery ; 20 pounds jrett 
stone; 8 pounds whiting. Grind an 

mi To^!ake iron take a bright polish lik 

l^^Zltrtin^ solution. 

Stove Polish-The Rowing mak 
aa excellent graphite pohsh. ^ 

I. — Ceresme 10 parts 
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the graphite 



II 



the turpentine. 

.-Ceresme ^3 parts 

Carnaubawax...- g P«g 

S3KffiS^::-.:S5JSS 

Mix as above. 

TTT —Make a mixture of water glass 
^"tk^f about the consj^ 
of thin syrup, and another of finely levi 
gated plumbago and ° f 
eum (or other cheap substitute lor gum 
amble) of a similar consistency. After 
JSSni'rid of dust, etc., go over the stove 
with : mixture No. I and let J t dry on, 
which it will do in about 24 hours. JNow 
go over the stove with the second mix- 
toe, a portion of the surface at a time 
and as this dries, with an old b acking 
brush give it a polish. If carefully done 
the stove will have a polish resembling 
closely that of new Russian iron. A va- 
riant of this formula is as follows: Mix 
the graphite with the water glass to a 
smooth paste; add, for each pound of 
paste, 1 ounce of glycerine and a few 
grains of aniline black. Apply to the 
stove with a stiff brush. 



POLISHES FOR WOOD: 

See also Polishes for Furniture, Floors 
and Pianos. 

In the usual method of French pol- 
ishing, the pad must be applied along 
curved lines, and with very slight pres- 
sure, if the result is to be uniform. To 
do this requires much practice and the 
work is necessarily slow. Another dis- 
advantage is that the oil is apt to sweat 
out afterwards, necessitating further 
treatment. According to a German 
patent all difficulty can be avoided by 
placing between the rubber and its cov- 
ering a powder composed of clay or 
loam.or better, the powder obtained by 
grinding fragments of terra cotta or of 
yellow bricks. The powder is mois- 
tened with oil for use. The rubber will 
then give a fine polish, without any 
special delicacy of manipula lion and 
with mere backward and forward rub- 
bing in straight lines, and the oil will not 
sweat out subsequently. Another ad- 
vantage is that no priming is wanted, 
as the powder fills up the pores. The 

E nC V f lhe poW( ^ r also makes the 
polish adhere more firmly to the wood. 

caSilU °° d Po , lis V— The wood is first 
carefully smoothed, then painted with 



the following rather thickly li quid ^ 
Wnz a brush, viz.: Mix 1§ part 
WgV of finely washed chalk <Vhi&J?f 
4 part of dryer, and 1 part of boiled hY 
seed oil with benzine and tint { Um \Z 
with a little lampblack, burnt sienna) 
After the applied mixture has become 
dry, rub it down, polish with glass p ow 
der, and once more coat with the sam e 
mixture. After this _ filling and a ft er 
rubbing off with stickwood chips or 
fine sea grass, one or two coats of shellac 
are put on (white shellac with wood 
alcohol for oak, brown shellac for cherry 
and walnut). This coating is cut do^a 
with sandpaper and given a coat of var- 
nish, either polishing varnish, which is 
polished off with the ball of the hand or 
a soft brush, or with interior varnish, 
which is rubbed down with oil and 
pumice stone. This polish is glass hard, 
transparent, of finer luster, and resistive. 
Hard Wood Polish. — In finishing hard 
wood with a wax polish the wood is first 
coated with a "filler," which is omitted 
in the case of soft wood. The filler is 
made from some hard substance, very 
finely ground; sand is used by some man- 
ufactures. 

The polish is the same as for soft 
wood. The simplest method of apply- 
ing wax is by a heated iron, scraping off 
the surplus, and then rubbing with a 
cloth. It is evident that this method is 
especially laborious; and for that reason 
solution of the wax is desirable. It may 
be dissolved rather freely in turpentine 
spirit, and is said to be soluble also in 
kerosene oil. . . 

The following recipes give varmsli-liKe 

polishes: 

I.— Dissolve 15 parts of shellac and U 
parts of sandarac in ISO parts of spl^ 
of wine. Of this liquid put some oi 
ball of cloth waste and cover with 
linen moistened with raw linseed ■ 
The wood to be polished is rubbed tw 
this by the well-known circular nK>u 
When the wood has absorbed sutnu 
polish, a little spirit of wine is ad ? e ue rf. 



the polish, and the rubbing is oi it ^ 
The polished articles are said to _su ^ 
no damage by water, nor show sp 

cracks - r,AaXtfi> 
II.— Orange shellac, 3 parts; f "" ho l. 
rt; dissolved in 30 parts otj ^ ^ 



1 part 

For mahogany add a 



little 



blood 

III. — Fifteen parts 



of oil .* «gs 



tine, dyed with anchusine, ° r * ar e 
and 4 parts of scraped y ell0 J; he »tiD<f 
stirred into a uniform mass 0} 
on the water bath. 
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Sft^isapSied hair The 

I £UDfl i „1 borates and eaves behind 
etr oleUin ew .which is subse- 

a **, rtbbed out lightly with a dry 

cVhr f' w .. 100 parts 

V— Stearine £ t 

V - yellow wax.. f part 

Caustic potash ... parts 

YpIIow laundry 

i euu " 10 parts 

Water a sufficient quantity. 

Heat together until a homogeneous 

mixture is formed. 

VT -Yellow wax. ...... 25 parts 

' yellow laundry 

«»P as Kris 

Glue it P ar ^ 

Soda ash 25 parts 

Water, a sufficient quantity. 
Di sso ]ve the soda in 400 parts of water, 
ad d be wax, and boil down to 250 parts, 
then add the soap. Dissolve the glue in 
100 parts of hot water, and mix the 
whole with the saponified wax. 

VII —This is waterproof. Put into a 
stoppered bottle 1 pint alcohol; 2 ounces 
gum benzoin; i ounce gum sandarac, 
and \ ounce gum anime. Put the bottle 
in a sand bath or in hot water tilt the 
solids are dissolved, then strain the solu- 
tion, and add \ gill best clear poppy oil. 
Shake well and the polish is ready for 
use. 

VIII.— A. white polish for wood is 
made as follows: 

White lac 1J pounds 

Powdered borax 1 ounce 

Alcohol 3 pints 

The lae should be thoroughly dried, 
especially if it has been kept under 
water, and, in any case, after being 
crushed, it should be left in a warm place 
for a few hours, in order to remove every 
trace of moisture. The crushed lac and 
Wax are then added to the spirit, and 
the mixture is stirred frequently until 
solution is effected, after which the polish 



solution is effected, after which the polish 
should be strained through muslin. 

IX. — To restore the gloss of polished 
wood which has sweated, prepare a 
mixture of 100 parts of linseed oil, 750 
P"ts of ether, 1,000 parts of rectified oil 
ot turpentine, and 1,000 parts of petro- 
leum benzine, perfumed, if desired, with 
* strongly odorous essential oil, and 
wiored, if required, with cuicuma, or- 
iean, or alkanna. The objects to be 
^eated are rubbed thoroughly with this 
fixture, using a woolen rag. 



MISCELLANEOUS POLISHING 

AGENTS: 

Polishing Agent which may also he 
used for Gilding and Silvering. — The 

following mediums hitherto known as 
possessing the aforenamed properties, 
lose these qualities upon having been kept 
for some time, as the metal salt is partly 
reduced. Furthermore, it has not been 
possible to admix reducing substances 
such as zinc to these former polishing 
agents, since moisture causes the metal 
to precipitate. The present invention 
obviates these evils. The silver or gold 
salt is mixed with chalk, for instance, in 
a dry form. To this mixture, fine dry 
powders of one or more salts (e. g., am- 
monia compounds) in whose solutions 
the metal salt can enter are added; if re- 
quired, a reducing body, such as zinc, 
may be added at the same time. Tbe 
composition is pressed firmly together 
and forms briquettes, in which condition 
the mass keeps well. For use, all that 
is necessary is to scrape off a little of the 
substance and to prepare it with water. 

Silver Polishing Balls.— This polishing 
agent is a powder made into balls bj 
means of a. binding medium and enjoys 
much popularity ia Germany. It * 
prepared by adding 5 parts of levigate* 
chalk to 2 parts of yellow tnpoli, mmn< 
the two powders well and making into 
stiff paste with very weak gum wate 
— \ part gum arabic to 12 parts of wate 
This dough is finally shaped b y> han< 
into balls of the size of a P'S^VJff 
The balls are put aside to dry on boarc 
in a moderately warm room, and whe 
completely hard are wrapped in tin-toi 
paper. 

POLISHING CLOTH : 

as mfQBona eartn l • ^ may , 
in with the liquid, a <- to 

g£ itched and al owed t >Jg- 

A dust-cloth is made in a similar d " 
omitting the abrasive ^ and when^ 
rubbed on a wooden curiaee 
longer streaks. 



To Polish delicate J) 
objects VOTSSS, U pa. 

TXZ ^tr P % of lavender od. 
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Polish for Gilt Frames.— Mix and beat 
& e whites of 3 eggs with one-third by 
weight, of javelle water, and apply to the 
gilt work. * 

Steel Dust as a Polishing Agent.— bteel 
du st is well adapted for polishing pre- 
cious stones and can replace emery with 



wller" oTa olf s^eTbriught to a Hgu 
temperature. The metal becomes fria- 
bto Kd can be readily, reduced to pow- 
der in a mortar. This powder is dis- 
tinguished from emery by its mordanting 
properties and its lower price. Besides 
iV produces a finer, and consequently, a 
more durable polish. 

Polishing Bricks.— Stir into a thick 
pulp with water 10 parts of finely pow- 
dered and washed chalk, 1 part of fcng- 
]ish red, and 2 parts of powdered gyp- 
sum; give it a square shape and dry. 

Polishing Cream. — 

Denaturized alcohol 400 parts 
Spirit of sal ammo- 
niac 75 parts 

Water 150 parts 

Petroleum ether .... 80 parts 
Infusorial earth ..... 100 parts 
Red bole or white 

bole 50 parts 

Calcium carbonate. . 100 parts 
Add as much of the powders as de- 
sired. Mirbane oil may be used for scent- 
ing. 

Polishing Paste. — 

Infusorial earth 

(Kieselguhr) .... 8 ounces 

Paraffine 2 ounces 

Lubricating oil ... . 6 fluidounces 

Oleic acid 1 fluidouncc 

Oil mirbane 30 minims 

; Melt the paraffine with the lubricating 
oil, and mix with the infusorial earth, 
then add the oleic acid and oil of mir- 
bane. 

To Polish Paintings on Wood. Ac- 
cording to the statements of able cabinet 
makers who frequently had occasion to 
coyer decorations on wood, especially 
aquarelle painting, with a polish, a good 
coating of fine white varnish is the first 
aecessity, dammar varnish being em- 
ployed for this purpose. This coat is 
primarily necessary as a protective layer 
so as to preserve the painted work from 
destructive attacks (Turing the rubbing 

.« l P Tod . uct,on °f a smooth surface 
and the subsequent polishing. At all 
events the purest white polishing varnish 
must be used for the polish so & to pre- 
vent a perceptible subsequent darkening 



obtained by spraying 
n 



of the white painting colors. NaturalU 
the success here is also dependent xipl 
the skill of the polisher. To polish pavnt . 

to 



the 

ing 
c 
w 



executed on wood it is necessary „ 
boose a white, dense, fine grained wood 
,?hich must present t a _ well-smoothed 
surface before the painting. After the 
painting the surface is faintly coated with 
a fine, quickly drying, limpid varnish 
When the coating has dried well, it [ s 
carefully rubbed down with finely pulver- 
ized pumice stone, with tallow or white 
lard, and now this surface is polished in 
the usual manner with a good solution 
prepared from the best white shellac. . 

Polishing Mediums. — For iron and 
steel, stannic oxide or Vienna lime or 
iron oxide and sometimes steel powder 
is employed. In using the burnisher, 
first oil is taken, then soap water, and 
next Vienna lime. 

For copper, brass, German silver, and 
tombac, stearine oil and Vienna lime 
are used. Articles^ of brass can be pol- 
ished, after the pickling, in the lathe 
with employment of a polish consisting 
of shellac, dissolved in alcohol, 1,000 
parts; powdered turmeric, 1,000 parts; 
tartar, 2,000 parts; ox gall, 50 parts; 
water, 3,000 parts. 

Gold is polished with ferric oxide 
(red stuff), which, moistened with alco- 
hol, is applied to leather. 

For polishing silver, the burnisher or 
bloodstone is employed, using soap 
water, thin beer, or a decoction of soap 
wort. Silver-plated articles are also 
polished with Vienna lime. 

Xo produce a dull luster on gold and 
silver ware, glass brushes, i. e., scratch 
brushes of finely spun glass threads, are 
made use of. . , 

Pewter articles arc polished W«J 
Vienna lime or whiting; the former on a 
linen rag, the latter on leather. . 

If embossed articles are to be pol- 
ished, use the burnisher, and for polisn. 
soap water, soap-wort decoction, ox g 
with water. .. , ^ 

^ Antimony-lead alloys are P olisn or 
with burnt magnesia on soft leather 
with fine jewelers' red. ,- me 

Zinc is brightened with Vienna iw 
or powdered charcoal. , ore J 

Vienna lime gives a light -c<M 
polish on brass, while ferric oxiue 
parts a dark luster. _ ; s an 

Diatomaccous or infusorial eart , 
excellent abrasive powder to use I" ,^ S; 
ishing and cleaning enamelware, 
bathtubs, glass, metals, woodwork', fee 
marble, etc. This material can w*^ 
used for preparing and polis mn .» 
surfaces for microscopical examn" 
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nr Pari s Red.— This appears in 
Bougeqr ^ 1 shades, varying from 
dflS^^tTSocoUite brown The 
brick jed J 0 w wige indl cative of 
h o ; ever, ^ b fc be 

its P" rl ? ,f a criterion by winch to de- 
& CCC P- S the hardness of the powder. 
tc rBune tne vderi the greater is 

of harness; the red or red- 
its degree or ^ wherefore the 

disl1 15 is used for polishing steel and the 
^€^0^ Paris red consists 



£Xn Wed *o a red heat they 
that wtien from the acld 

SeP rt Wion In its manufacture it is 
Sfito ake commercial green vitriol, 
usual m d b t them to a 

SCSSftSto off the water of 
Station. When this is nearly 
accomplished they will settle down ma 
white powder, which is now placed m 
a crucible and raised to a glowing red 
heat till no more vapor arises, when the 
residue will be found a soft smooth red 
powder. As the temperature is raised 
in the crucible, the darker will become 
the color of the powder and the harder 
the abrasive. 

Should an especially pure rouge be 
desired, it may be made so by boiling 
the powder we have just made in a weak 
solution of soda and afterwards washing 
it out repeatedly and thoroughly with 
clean water. If treated in this way, all 
the impurities that may ehance to stick to 
the iron oxide will be separated from it. 

Should a rouge be needed to put a 
specially brilliant polish upon any object 
its manufacture ought to be conducted 
according to the following formula: 
Dissolve commercial green vitriol in 
water; dissolve also a like weight of sor- 
rel salt in water; filter both solutions; 
mix them well, and warm to 140° F,; a 
yellow precipitate, which on account of 
15 W a ei S nt ' wil1 se ttle immediately; decant 
* i u ' dry out the residue, and after- 
wards heat it as before in an iron dish in a 
moderately hot furnace till it glows red. 

? ,i , s process an exceptionally 
wh'°l 'f P " red P owd er is obtained, 
in tw P ro P er care has been exercised 
tinTi n Y anous 3te Ps> will need no elutria- 
orice \V C u n be used for Pushing at 
wis/ powders prepared in this 

J ^nf. optical glasses and lenses of fin- 
1 ^ allt y are polished. 

P0 S; I P S ? ES ? 0R THE LAUNDRY: 
ee Sundry Preparations. 



POMEGRANATE ESSENCE: 

See Essences and Extracts. 

PORCELAIN: 

See also Ceramics. 

Mending Porcelain by Riveting (see 
Adhesives for methods of mending Porcelain 
by means of cements). — Porcelain and glass 
can be readily pierced with steel tools. 
Best suited are hardened drills of ordinary 
shape, moistened with oil of turpentine, if 
the glazed or vitreous body is to be pierced. 
In the case of majolica and glass without 
enamel the purpose is best reached if the 
drilling is done under water. Thus, the 
vessel should previously be filled with 
water, and placed in a receptacle containing 
water, so that the drill is used under 
water, and, after piercing the clay body, 
reaches the water again. In the case of 
objects glazed on the inside, instead of 
filling them with water, the spot where 
the drill must come through may be 
underlaid with cork. The pressure 
with which the drill is worked is deter- 
mined by the hardness of the material, 
but when the tool is about to reach the 
other side it should gradually decrease 
and finally cease almost altogether, so as 
to avoid chipping. In order to enlarge, 
small bore holes already existing, three- 
cornered or four-square broaches, ground 
and polished, are best adapted. These 
are likewise employed under water or, 
if the material is too hard (glass or enam- 
el), moistened with oil of turpentine. 
The simultaneous use of oil of turpen- 
tine and water is most advisable m all 
eases even where the nature of the article 
to be pierced does not admit the use of 
oil alone, as in the. case of i raajobca and 
non-glazed porcelain, which absorb the 
oil without the use of water. 

Porcelain Decoration.— A J^j^^ay 
low color, known as "gold luster may 
U produced on pored** ^ by^ he use 
of pamt prepared as foUows^l ^ jq 

a sand bath 30 P arl f t n A while con- 
torts of uranic nitrate, and, wnne 

K the — b» bee"- enWj 



equal parts of oxide or int is to 

^»& T E « L P0T ' 

See Ceramics. 
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PORCELAIN STAINS, TO RE- 

fSr^ strong solution of oxalic add 
sJub^/w'th *a brush or small mop 
✓oxalic acid is poisonous). 

TT When porcelain articles have a 

1 Tr,L ,„! them you can remove 
bf T ?eWng coAcLtrated hydro- 
Tnric acid triSfe on the stain until it is 
*Ted a (a d medicine dropper cjobe^ed 
if stain is not a large « me). ^1™^. 
oughlT afterwards with water to remove 
all trace of acid. 
POTATO STARCH; 

See Starch. 

POTTERY: 

See Ceramics. 

POULTRY APPLICATIONS: 
See Insecticides. 

POULTRY FOODS AND POULTRY 
DISEASES AND THEIR REME- 
DIES: 

See Veterinary Formulas. 

POULTRY WINE: 

See Wines and Liquors. 

•POWDER FOR COCKROACHES: 

Chamomile 1 ounce 

Borax 6 ounces 

Insect powder 1 ounce 

Plaster Paris % ounce 

Sulphur V-fz ounces 

These ingredients should be in powder 
form and thoroughly mixed. This powder 
should be sprinkled around where cock- 
roaches collect or run. 

POWDERS FOR STAMPING: 

See Stamping. 

POWDERS FOR THE TOILET: 

See Cosmetics. 

Preservatives 

(See also Foods.) 
Preservative Fluid for Museums. — 
Formaldehyde solu- 

* ion \ 6 parts 

Wycerme. 12 parts 

sS coho1 --- 3 parts 

Watep 100 parts 

The addition of glycerine becomes 
necessary only if it i a desired to keep the 
E S i m u S ° ft ? tate " Bering through 
SI i f a . rC ° al r ^ nders the HqTlia per- 

Tv Fo . T dense ° b i««to. such 

oATe fluid *° T ,a S ita1 * the P e "«tration 
Ue flmd " In the case of very thick 



pieces, it is best to take SO to 100 p art . 
of formaldehyde solution f 0r a ^ 
quantities. 

Preservative for Stone, etc. — A new 
composition, or paint, for prot ect i ng 
stone, wood, cement, etc., from the 
effects of damp or other > deleterious fo 
fluences consists of quicklime, chalk 
mineral colors, turpentine, boiled oil' 
galipot, rosin, and benzine. The lim e ' 
chalk, colors, and turpentine are fi rs { 
fixed and then made into a paste with the 
boiled oil. The paste is finely ground 
and mixed with the rosins - 
dissolved in the benzine. 



previously 



Preservative for Stuffed Animals. 

For the exterior preservation use 

Arsenic 0.7 parts 

Alum 15.0 parts 

Water 100.0 parts 

For sprinkling the inside skin as well 
as filling bones, the following is em- 
ployed: 

Camphor 2 parts 

Insect powder 2 parts 

Black pepper 1 part 

Flowers of sulphur. . . 4 parts 

Alum 3 parts 

Calcined soda 3 parts 

Tobacco powder 3 parts 

Preservatives for Zoological and Ana- 
tomical Specimens. — The preparations 
are first placed in a solution or mixture of 

Sodium fluoride 5 parts 

Formaldehyde (40 per 

cent) 2 parts 

Water 100 parts 

After leaving this fixing liquid they 
are put in the following preservative 
solution: 

Glvcerine (28 °B6.)... 5 parts 

Water 10 parts 

Magnesium chloride.. 1 P ar ; 
Sodium fluoride 0.2 parts 

In this liquid zoological pr e P ar *3 
especially reptiles, retain their D 
coloring. Most anatomical P rC P a ** 
likewise remain unchanged therei 

PRESERVATIVES FOR WOOD: 

See Wood. 



Preserving 



Canning.— There should be n °J^\ 
ble in having canned fruit keep, . g ob „ 
perfect or "chemical cleanliness ^0 
served in regard to jars, lids, etc^ 
the fruit or vegetables are in g° . rr0 e»| 
not overripe or beginning T<_ u it ^ 
where bruised or crushed. 
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rt ,it of iars better than it goes 
nev^ oomeoa to M J a little fruit at a 
I It is K"^ ■ ° ripe than to wait for a 
&e* henl Vt 8 C ripen, when the first 
la^riloe and fermenting and 



^ ^ Xtalot. Use only 



fore begin- 
in each jar, 



like '/ n st favored fruit 
tJje finest na> d bef , 

Have every tm ^ water j n 
n > ng ^SbeS and tops, and invert the 
fit 0Q n the table. If any water oozes 
ar on tM j» d rubber until 

U ^ an r °[fJ r . ti iht. Wash ars and 
sure the par ^ir tit id ^ and b . 

cooked 



to a 



' 

thick paper, and 



are for all 
are cooked 
Fruit keeps 
in the jars, 



r n , When the fruit is 
5 a iar from the boiling water, 
«ff 0 n L a i mp cloth laid m a soup 
S iM dh> a rubber in boiling water, and 
Sftto? firmly- Fill the jar to ovzr- 

SowUW tiie brim ' screw T n e ft 

and turn it upside down on a table If 
any S P oo.es out empty the jar back 
K the kettle and fit on a tighter rub- 
ber Let it stand upside down till cold, 
wipe clean, wrap m 
keep in a cool, dry place. 

These general directions 
fruits and vegetables that 
before putting in the jars, 
its shape better if cooked 
which should be prepared as above, the 
fruit carefully looked over and filled into 
the jars. If a juicy fruit, like black- 
berries or raspberries, put the sugar m 
with it in alternate layers. For cherries 
the amount of sugar depends on the 
acidity of the fruit and is best made into 
a syrup with a little water and poured 
down through them. Peaches and pears 
after paring, are packed into the jars and 
a syrup of about a quarter of a pound 
of sugar to a pound of fruit poured over 
them. Most fruits need to be cooked 
from 10 to 15 minutes after the water 
around them begins to boil. 

Red raspberries ought not to be boiled. 
Put them into jars as gently as possible; 
™ey are the tenderest of all fruits and 

Drop 



Will bear the slightest handling 
them in loosely, fold a saucer mm <* 
dean cloth, and lay over the top, set on a 
perforated board in a boiler, pour water 
to two-thirds, cover and set over a slow 
nre. As the fruit settles add more until 
n 1' j hen il is c °oked soft lift the jar 
out and fill to the top with boiling syrup 



seal PartS ° f SUgar and water ' and 

ielf?° n0t Can a11 the ImJt > for i ains and 
J 'si are . a welcome change and also 

rani - , e P- Raspberries and cur- 
C,' miX « d make d ehcious jam. Use 
juice of a third as many currants and 
• u * a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. 



The flavor of all kinds of fruit is injured 
by cooking it long with the sugar, so 
heat the latter in the oven and add when 
the fruit is nearly done. 

Jelly is best made on a clear day, for 
small fruits absorb moisture, and if 
picked after a rain require longer boiling, 
and every minute of unnecessary boiling 
gives jelly a less delicate color and flavor. 
When jelly is syrupy, it has been boiled . 
too long; if it drops from the spoon with 
a spring, or wrinkles as you push it with 
the spoon in a saucer while cooling, it is 
done enough. Try it after 5 minutes' 
boil. Cook the fruit only until the skin 
is broken and pulp softened. Strain 
without squeezing for jelly, and use the 
last juice you squeeze out for jam. 
Measure the juice and boil uncovered, 
skimming off. For sweet fruits ^ of a 
pound of sugar is enough to a pint of 
juice. Heat the sugar in the oven, add 
to the boiling juice; stir till dissolved. 
When it boils up, draw to the back of the 
stove. Scald the jelly glasses, fill and 
let stand in a clean, cool place till next 
day; then cover. Blackberries make 
jelly of a delicious flavor and jelly easily 
when a little underripe. Currants should 
be barely ripe; the ends of the bunches 
may be rather green. . , 

A highly prized way of canning cher- 
ries: Stone and let them stand overnight 
In the morning pour off the juice, add 
sugar to taste, and some water if there is 
not much juice, and boil and skim till it is 
a rich syrup. If the cherries are sweet a 
pint o ! 5S and * of a pint of sugar will 
Ee right. Heat tie iars, put m the un- 
cookfd cherries till they are nearly full; 
Sen pour over them the boiling syrup 
and fasten on the covers Set the jars in 

that of fresh and uncooked cherries. 
Canning 

to preserve th ^^ e fJ C e int o the bottles 
sterilization, puV the ju j<*fg fa very 

in ™Y lC ) V nlace tfe' &, u W 
^Iv full, Pj a £ e fi g^ witn cold water, 

peretf, m * ^.^Ja wooden perfor 
so arranging them ou » Ijk 
ated "faTse bottom, or other ^ - ^ 
trivance, as to prevent their * ntiag 
contact With the metat.w^P fracture . 



contacx wiw ~ j r^netiihle fracture 
unequal heating ^and possibly 
Now heat the water, gr j . ^ 
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boiling 
. The 



have been kept 

W H^/KiUd not be'fa-tcned in any way, 
corks snouia complete, 

for lf the, ste n * atl ™ uent explosion 
fermentation ana w^- 1 , t £ cor k 



effect. 



t^Ip agitation without heat and a nner 
thus results, but its keeping qual- 
ity would be uncertain. 

tr —Fruit juices may be preserved by 
gentle heating and after protection from 
the air in sterilized containers lhe 
heat required is much below the boiling 
point. Professor Mul cr finds that a 
temperature of from 140° to 158 
maintained for 15 minutes, is sufficient 
to render the fermenting agents present 
inactive. The. bottles must also be 
heated to destroy any adherent germs. 
The juices may be placed m them as ex- 
pressed and the container then placed m 
a water bath. As soon as the heating is 
finished the bottles must be securely 
closed. The heating process will, in 
consequence of coagulating certain sub- 
stances, produce turbidity, and if clear 
liquid is required, filtration is, of course, 
necessary. In this case it is better to 
heat the juice in bulk in a kettle, filter 
through felt, fill the bottles, and then 
heat again in the containers as in the 
first instance. It is said that grape 
juice prepared in this manner has been 
found unaltered after keeping for many 
years. Various antiseptics have been 
proposed as preservatives for fruit juices 
and other articles of food, but all such 
agents are objectionable both on ac- 
count of their direct action on the system 
and their effect in rendering food less 
digestible. While small quantities of 
such drugs occasionally taken may exert 
no appreciable effect, continuous use is 
liable to be more or less harmful. 

CRUSHED FRUIT PRESERVING: 
b^nlf^ dapples.— Secure a good 
S2?n a c ^ nned Boated pineapple and 
SEfni ff ab ° Ut ° ne - halE °* the H W b y 
E f P lnc JJPple 1 pound of granu- 

Just hi g POmt « birring constantly* 
Juat before removing From the fire, add 




to each gallon of pulp 1 ounce saturate 
alcoholic solution salicylic acid T> 
into air-tight jars until wanted for ns e 

Crashed Peach.— -Take a good brarri 
of canned yellow peaches, drain n e 
liquor, and rub through a No, 8 si ev 
Add sugar, bring to the boiling 
and when ready to remove from tire add 
to each gallon 1 ounce saturated alcoholS 
solution of salicylic acid. Put into j&S 
and seal hermetically. 

Crushed Apricots. — Prepared iu similar 
manner to crushed peach, using canned 
apricots. 

Crushed Orange. — Secure oranges with 
a thin peel and containing plenty 0 f 
juice. Remove the outer or yellow peel 
first, taking care not to include any of 
bitter peel. The outer peel may be 
used in making orange phosphate or 
tincture sweet orange peel. After re- 
moving the outer peel, remove the inner, 
bitter peel, quarter andremove the seeds. 
Extract part of the juice and grind the 
pulp through an ordinary meat grinder. 
Add sugar, place on the fire, and bring to 
the boiling point, When ready to re- 
move, add to each gallon 1 ounce satu- 
rated alcoholic solution of salicylic acid 
and 1 ounce glycerine. Put into jars 
and seal. 

Crushed Cherries. — If obtainable, the 
large, dark California cherry should be 
used. Stone the cherries, and grind to a 
pulp. Add sugar, and place on the fire, 
stirring constantly. Before removing, 
add to each gallon 1 ounce of the satu- 
rated sol ution of salicylic acid. Put into 
jars and seal. 

Dry Sugar Preserving.— The fruits 
are embedded in a thick layer ol arj, 
powdered sugar to which they give y 
the greater part of the water oontjjgj 

' into 



d 




in them. At the same time, a f 
of sugar passes through the skins 
the interior of the fruits. Afterjar*, 
the fruits are washed once, wipe ' ' 
completely dried. . 

Fruit Preserving.— Express the i"*- 
and filter at once, through two . ^ 
nesses of best white Swedish pap > \ ^ 
a container that has been stern rUn 
mediately before letting the H h ^ teT 
into it, by boiling water, iJ . , ict jye 
plan is to take out of water t0 
ebullition at the moment you ^ed, 
use it. Have ready some ^"^^ keP* 
8-ounce vials, which should aiSU p 0l jr t" e 
in boiling water until needed- j fl 
juice into these, leaving !" o0 v i a l to 
upper part of the body of the 
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f„l nf the best olive oil. 
rff-STB^^ftwai trickle 
Pour the & , 0 top 

Jo^ tte.^ eC ^ n close the neck with a 
of W^SepSc cotton thrust into it m 
a d of a nt "*?L t it does not touch the 
^ 7le° ve room for the cork to be 
oil ' Jitliout touching it. Cork and 
' il, and put la a cool, 



PUt 5 ^ ^dtip'-in'dlii upright 



cap 



dark P^* ce ' J faithfully with Sue atten- 
I f carrSe ,ln ncs this process will keep 
tion to ^"rfecUy natural condition 
tbe juice n a P e " ^ tw0 essentials 
for a very long time filtrat ion, and 

arC nlete asepticization of the con- 
th e compile ^ pt . n th 

tamer t M dewnds upon the rapid and 
Fren ^ntSfoT"he juice, and the addi- 
K oHrom 3 S to 10 per cent of alcohol. 



is 



Rasoberry Juice— A dark juice 
obSafd bVaJding to the crushed rasp- 
beSes before the fermentation, slight 
nuantities of sugar in layers. The 
Calcohol forming during the fermen- 
Stion is said to cause a better extraction 
of the raspberry red. Furthermore, 
tLe boiling should not be conducted on 
a naked fire, but by means of super- 
heated steam, so as to avoid formation ot 
caramel. Finally, the sugar used should 
be perfectly free from ultramarine and 
lime, since both impurities detract from 
the red color of the raspberries. 

Spice for Fruit Compote. — This is 
greatly in demand in neighborhoods 
•where many plums and pears are pre- 
served. 

Parts 

Lemon peel 15 

Cinnamon, ordi- 
nary 15 

Star aniseed .... 10 

Coriander 3 

Carob pods 5 

Ginger root, 

peeled 2 

Hmento. . , 

licorice or 

Cloves, -without 

stems 

Spanish peppers . 

Oil of lemon 

Oil of cinnamon . 
Oil of cloves 



Parts 



or 

or 
or 
or 
or 

or 
or 



or 
or 
or 
or 



50 
15 
100 



200 
100 
100 

30 
2 
4 



or 



2 



j ^\ tlle solid constituents are pow- 
m <>derately fine and thoroughly 



. Lile OUs dropped in last, and 
Iut >bed into the powder 

Sjwlienies^ Carefully remove the 
I and calyxes, place the strawber- 



about in a tub of water for a few mo- 
ments, to remove any dirt clinging to 
them. Drain and partially dry spon- 
taneously, then remove from the sieve 
and put into a porcelain-lined kettle 
provided with a tight cover. To every 
pound of berries take a half pound of 
sugar and 2 ounces of water and put the 
same in a kettle over the fire. Let re- 
main until the sugar has dissolved or 
become liquid, and then pour the same, 
while still not, over the berries, cover the 
kettle tightly and let it stand overnight. 
The next morning put the kettle over the 
fire, removing the cover when the berries 
begin to boil, and let boil gently for 6 
to 8 minutes (according to the mass), 
removing all scum as it arises. Remove 
from the fire, and with a perforated 
spoon or dipper take the fruit from the 
syrup, and fill into any suitable vessel. 
Replace the syrup on the fire and boil for 
about the same length of time as before, 
then pour, all hot, over the berries. The 
next day empty out the contents of the 
vessel on a sieve, and let the berries 
drain off; remove the syrup that drains 
off, add water, put on the fire and boil 
until you obtain a syrup which flows but 
slowly from the stirring spoon. At this 
point add the berries, and let boil gently 
for a few moments. Have your pre- 
serve jars as hot as possible, -by putting 
them into a pot of cold water and bring- 
ing the latter to a boil, and into .them fill 
th! berries, hot from the kettle. Cool 
down cover with buttered paper, and 
^mediately close the jar. hermeUc^j- 
If corks are used, they should be pro 
tected below with Pf rc .^,\ffi 
and afterwards covered with wet bladder 

S ^7d U jfpdd^y ?L a riclfss and 
expended is repaid ny xn preserye> 

s e s^& e s fl r r of »/u-. of 

the fresh berry H> perfection. 

Hydrogen Peroxide - J^STbSS 

drachms of the > comm ^ of 

hydrogen may be added Hyd rogen 
the article to be preserveu , {Qr 
peroxide, also afford, an eajy 
Wena in water J con 

ia thesf organisms decompose jt, 
bacteria, tnese ■ w b 1S give n oti- 

and consequently ^oxyger d the 
If the water be mua ft e bmki 
disengagement of gas m»y 



